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time better than during 
period war fever can see 
how true that our concept 

constant change. the 
war continues and this country be- 
comes even more active participant 
than now is, there will increased 
pressure define character unques- 
tioning submission what someone 
decides the national will. Patri- 
otism has almost overnight become the 
basic virtue. Schools are dropping 
texts that officials feel may not 
quite “safe.” Flag salutes, oaths 
allegiance, stirring patriotic songs, 
military drill, and stern discipline are 
the order the day. 

While way denying the need 
for national unity time crisis, 
may well ask, Just what the ul- 
timate aim and end the current 
feverish desire patriotic? Must 
lose all the liberal gains made 
our educational system save the re- 
must the indi- 
vidual give thinking for himself 
the name “character education” 
the doctrine has been preached for 
time that want children 
become self-reliant, intelligent, social- 
ly-minded citizens. This requires 
that they permitted opportunities 
for choice, chances determine for 
themselves what seems right and 
bear the responsibility for their deci- 


sions. Has this point view any 
place schools national emer- 
gency? Must re-vamp our charac- 
ter education fit current demand 
for implicit obedience, unquestioning 
patriotism, unthinking loyalty 
state that must shed its democratic 
trappings lest lost competition 
with more virile and ruthless com- 
petitors 

This question cannot answered 
without considering what has resulted 
from our character education the 
past few decades. During this period 
degree practice, provided many 
schools character education based up- 
four principles. These may 
stated obligations the school 
toward the child: 

First, have felt obligated en- 
lighten the child the best response 
typical life situations, teach him 
accepted code right conduct. 
know how hard this has been for the 
educator who has earnestly sought 
discover what the “right.” 
know how much easier has been for 
the educator who has credited children 
with enough sense 
seekers for the right with their teach- 
ers. know how confused some 
educators have become who thought 
this obligation easily disposed 
lecturing children watered-down 
formal ethics. But few, 
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any, have sought completely 
avoid this obligation. 

Second, have felt obligated 
provide controlled environment with- 
which the right could practiced 
and encouraged. sense the insti- 
tutionalized school exists only for this 
purpose. the best schools the en- 
vironment created has provided 
many chances possible for children 
make the kinds decisions that 
they are expected make outside the 
school. fact have often sent 
them into the community make 
such decisions under the guidance 
the teacher. Our purpose has been 
encourage the development good 
habits, especially the habit making 
one’s own decisions intelligently, with 
willingness take the consequences. 

Third, have felt obligated 
help the child evaluate and generalize 
his experiences. One our problems 
has been that developing not 
just “good” conduct but consistently 
“good” conduct. experience 
under guidance not enough. 
have hoped that the guided discussion 
experience would enable the child 
build generalized strong 
enough and intelligent enough car- 
over the new situations will 
face. 

Fourth, have felt obligated 
encourage and participate those 
movements which are directed toward 
improved society. While edu- 
cators have disagreed the 
teacher’s place efforts re-vamp 
the social order, have not disagreed 
our responsibility for aiding 
other agencies improve the chances 
children develop their potential- 
ities the fullest. Humanitarian, 
philanthropic, movements all sorts 
have had considerable support from 
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the educator, both his professional 
and his private capacities. 

These four responsibilities have 
been fulfilled varying ways dif- 
ferent schools. The results have been 
just varied. evaluate the 
sults most difficult. the writ- 
er’s conviction that evidence the 
results can seen all sides but 
that any attempt credit the school 
with given portion the outcomes 
impossible and unnecessary. 
few examples what may have 
accomplished codperation with the 
other agencies society interested 
children may suffice suggest that 
have contributed much national 
unity and strength. 

one way another have 
ceeded making larger proportion 
the population aware our mutual 
inter-dependence. Our willingness 
accept and applaud social legislation 
aimed spread the cost greater 
security over the entire population 
nomic depression nor simply 
change political leadership. 
hind these obvious exciting causes 
changed public opinion lie decades 
educational efforts. Our efforts 
create such consciousness 
among children illustrated many 
phases school life and activities. 

The schools have contributed signi- 
ficantly national literacy. What 
this has meant terms better 
thinking not clear. may 
danger overlooking many evidences 
good group thinking. Sometimes 
one suspects that are dismayed 
find that education does even encour- 
age people think for themselves. 
spite all their defects and 
comings our schools have least suf- 
ficiently informed the masses that 
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they show increasing tendency 
think for themselves. Such group 
thinking usually leads demands for 
greater share the good things 
life for the masses. But therein lies one 
the great strengths democracy. 

Education serving raise the 
level tastes. listen better 
music, eat better food, enjoy 
better art part because the schools 
have for decades been encouraging 
such improvements our tastes. 

The reader may take exception 
these three claims. Doubtless there 
much room for argument over them 
one sticks specific instances. 
one concerned, however, with the 
social consciousness, the literacy, and 
the tastes the majority, our conten- 
tion that mass education dominated 
spirit democracy has contri- 
buted much the national welfare 
our mistakes and shortcomings, edu- 
during the past few decades has 
strengthened our national life. has 
made better able meet national 
emergency. How can continue 
so? 

The answer that comes from some 
quarters that education can contri- 
bute national unity and strength 
only becoming less democratic. 
The answer the educator and the 
intelligent citizen must that only 
becoming increasingly democratic 
can education make its maximum 
contribution national unity and 
strength. Unless education can con- 


tinue build strong faith demo- 
cratic processes not only our demo- 
way life danger but our 
very life danger. 

Our difficulty would seem boil 
down this: What good character 
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democracy fighting for its exist- 
ence? not undisciplined 
character. not unpatriotic 
character, even conceiving patriot- 
ism the most superficial sense. 
gate authority, follow chosen lead- 
ers. not character ruthlessly 
smashing all those who dare think 
differently from the majority 
express their ideals fashion some- 
what different from the behavior 
the majority. The character need 
emergency one characterized 
self-control, self-discipline based 
understanding the common need. 
ligent appreciation our national 
heritage and our individual obliga- 
tion preserve the good our way 
life. character well enough 
informed choose able leaders and 
realistic enough its outlook give 
those somewhat more latitude 
than would given peace times. 
The character needed emergency 
character socially minded enough 
see that these differences democ- 
racy are the checks against action 
lacking foresight. 

Can the schools develop this kind 
character? the kind char- 
acter that our theory character edu- 
the past few decades has 
been trying promote. the kind 
character that many our schools 
have been developing. the only 
kind character that can meet the 
national emergency without destroying 
the democracy are trying de- 
fend. national defense requires 
that give this char- 
acter, just what are getting ready 


defend 
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MORE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA, COLLEGE AGRICULTURE 
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HITHER goest thou” 
common biblical expression. 
Men even the days the 
Bible were interested goals final 
achievements. Today ask, “young 
man, where are you going,” and exer- 
cise great deal emphasis saying 
it. Mankind believes planning, 
looking forward, aiming goal, 
achieving certain objectives. This 
has been true ever since history has 
left record. 
Nature Objectives 
Educational theorists have used sev- 
eral words describe objectives 
education. The words, “aims,” “ends,” 
“goals,” “ideals” and “purposes” have 
been used interchangeably mean ob- 
jectives. Perhaps “purposes” the 
single word which describes best what 
meant objectives, but one word 
does not give complete picture. 
fullest sense objectives are visions 
consequences which determine present 
avenues thought and bring this 
worthy motive for action. Another 
way putting it, say that objec- 
tives are foreseen ends which give di- 
rection activity felt valuable. The 
true meaning objectives implies 
that when used they function four 


ways: they lead careful selection 


means for obtaining certain end; 
they give sequence order per- 
formance the means achieving 
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the end; they make possible choice 
alternatives; they require choice 
based value. 


The Problem Concerning Objectives 


The educator has been strong 
tion. great deal time, thought 
and energy has been spent formu- 
lating educational goals. Each time 
new set has been created, there 
argument the effect that the 
best set yet created. doubt there 
some truth this argument. The 
questions have often been asked 
schoolmen, “Are there ultimate 
necessary continually formulate 
new educational goals? not all 
sets objectives reality mean the 
same thing? Why Educators 
come enthused over each new set 
educational the purpose 
this article throw some light 
these questions. 


Sets Objectives 


the outset would doubt 
advisable take inventory the im- 
portant sets educational objectives 
that have existed our country. The 
oldest educational goals for our nation 
were set forth the Preamble the 
Constitution the United States. 
Perhaps was not intended the 
Constitutional Congress 
formulate such goals, but nevertheless 
they exist. There are the seven aims 
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objectives set forth the Pre- 
amble 

form more perfect union. 

Establish justice. 

Insure domestic tranquility. 

Provide for common defense. 

Promote the general welfare. 

Secure the blessings liberty. 

Ordain and establish this consti- 

titution. 

Although this the first set aims 
the best. Each one the objectives 
listed above has definite educational 
meaning. 


Cardinal 


1918 the committee that had 
been appointed the National Edu- 
Association reported, presenting 
the Seven Cardinal Principles. These 
seven principles were the guide-posts 
educators for almost ten years. 
Even today they are frequently men- 
tioned and used the circles 


schoolmen. list seven aims 
Health. 
Command the fundamental 
processes. 


Worthy home membership. 

Vocation. 

Civie education. 

Worthy use leisure time. 

Ethical character. 
These were the desirable ends edu- 
cation 1918. 


Sixth Yearbook Department 


1928 the Sixth Yearbook the 
Department Superintendence set 
forth set purposes education. 


“The general objectives all edu- 
cation may stated follows: 

promote the development 
understanding and ade- 
quate evaluation the self. 

promote the development 
understanding and appre- 
ciation the world nature. 

promote the development 
understanding and appre- 
ciation organized society. 

promote the development 
appreciation the force 
law and love that operat- 
ing universally.” 

This statement begins “the general 
objectives,” and closes, “operating uni- 
versally.” the universe 
included this statement ob- 
jectives. represents the most phi- 
losophical statement purposes yet 
complete but does not 
offer much the way guidance. 


Social-Economic Goals 


1934 the National Education 
Association saw the need revising 
formulating new set educa- 
tional goals. result the follow- 
ing ten Goals were 
given mankind: 

Hereditary strength. 

Physical security. 

culture. 

active flexible personality. 

Suitable occupation. 

Economic security. 

Mental security. 

Equality opportunity. 

Freedom. 

10) Fair play. 


Department Interior, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 
Superintendence Sixth Yearbook, 1928, 51. 
Journal the National Education Association, January, 1934. 
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These ten goals translated into edu- 
cation produce ends that are certainly 
desirable and valuable our democ- 
racy today. 


Objectives Educational Policies 
Commission 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion the National Education Asso- 
ciation were evidently not satisfied 
with the existing educational objec- 
tives. result the “Purposes” 
report published this body Sep- 
tember, 1938, four objectives edu- 
cation were proposed 

Self-realization. 

Desirable human relationships. 

Economic efficiency. 

responsibility. 

According the Commission, 
individual must first develop his full- 
est capacities; must learn live 
with others (how work and play) 
must become good producer and 
good consumer goods; and lastly 
must become worthy member 
society, must useful citizen 
democracy. This the last word 
objectives. 

Different Formulations 

Are these sets objectives differ- 

ent? The answer yes and then 


They are certainly stated 
However, words 


again no. 
different words. 
are merely signs for ideas and the 
different signs all point the same 
idea, perhaps are justified say- 
ing that the original words were re- 
lated far they stood for the 
same thing. fact with little pa- 
tience possible translate any 
one set the above objectives into 
Any differences that 
exist are merely differences empha- 


any other one. 


sis which fit the objectives into the 
existing social and 
ground. These sets objectives are 
intermediate steps the procedure 
education. They point the ultimate 
supreme ends education. 


Objectives 

The Cardinal Principles 1918 
was the first document history dis- 
tinguishing between supreme, interme- 
diate and immediate objectives. 
this document the supreme objective 
stated along the following lines, 
Education the United States should 
democracy. The purpose democ- 
racy organize society that each 
member may develop his personality 
primarily through activities designed 
for the well-being his fellow mem- 
bers and society whole. 

The immediate objectives are the 
means the ends. They are the hab 
its, knowledge and appreciations es- 
tablished set forth goals 
achieve the program education. 
both within and without 
democratic foundation, must develop 
the individual knowledge, skills, 
interests, ideals, habits and powers 
whereby will function worthy 
member society. Such develop- 
ments are the immediate aims edu- 
cation. 

analyzing the activities the 
individual the intermediate objectives 
education were discovered. The 
various sets objectives enumerated 
above are intermediate aims, and are 
the guide-posts marking the path 
tween the immediate and supreme 
goals education. 
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More Objectives 


Will there more sets educa- 
tional objectives formulated? The 
answer that all probability there 
will more times change, 
educators will find necessary 
shift the emphasis different direc- 
tions order achieve the ultimate 
ends education. such times 
will necessary state the inter- 
mediate objectives slightly different 
words. The important point that 
even though the intermediate objec- 
tives change, the ultimate ends edu- 
cation remain and have always re- 
mained the same. 

men progress and our social 
economic standards change teachers 
have found necessary change 
their immediate aims objectives 
education. Likewise schoolmen have 
and will continue find essential 
the intermediate ob- 
jectives education order that the 
procedure call education might 
the right direction. the in- 
termediate aims change will the 
immediate objectives change. Desir- 
able habits, knowledge and apprecia- 
tions will always depend how 
interpret the individual. Every good 
teacher will formulate his her own 


set immediate objectives for each 
subject that taught terms the 
accepted goals educations. mat- 
ter whether one picks the Preamble 
the Constitution the Social-Eco- 
Goals 1934 any other set 
objectives for guide-posts, the im- 
portant criteria observe are 
sure that the immediate objectives are 
founded the needs and activities 
the pupils; that they enlist the 
eration the pupils; and that they 
are specific and not general. 

The challenge and inspiration 
the educator today come from the as- 
serted beliefs many the wisest 
and best Americans that the hope 
the future America can realized 
education. education whose 
ultimate supreme objectives are the 
development personality, institu- 
tional progress and the promotion 
civilization. Unless are content 
remain dormant society, there will 
more sets objectives formulated 
order achieve the supreme ends 
education. are not people 
stand still, and move forward 
know where are going and 
our way. 


Department Secondary School Principals the now considering the 


formation new objectives. 
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PRESENTING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
COLORED MOVING PICTURES 


Sanps 


PRINCIPAL, CHANNING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


the most prob- 

lems public relations which 

educators now face that 
convincing the school patrons the 
value the modern educational pro- 
gram. This problem has been largely 
created the development newer 
philosophies education and the 
large amount experimentation the 
educational method recently evolved. 
The difficulty has been increased 
the highly publicized controversies 
that have taken place between educa- 
tors arguing over educational theories. 
The resultant such verbal conflicts 
has been confusion the public 
mind regarding desirable educational 
method. The scene not clarified 
the steady influx young pedagogues 
coming from teacher colleges and uni- 
often panoplied with the 
newer educational theories and more 
anxious than ably apply them 
the classroom. The public reaction 
some this experimentation has been 
generally unfavorable the modern 
school program whole. This pic- 
ture additionally complicated the 
variations belief among teachers 
the same school what constitutes 
desirable teaching. Little wonder, 
then, that the supporting public 
affected and frequently disgruntled 
people the extent that the school 
patrons question many aspects the 
educational program. 


The suspicious condi- 
tions over which the so-called experts 
disagree and since the supports 
the educational program, feels the 
right make some decisions relating 
the curriculum. This decision 
what the public wants taught usu- 
ally centers around single general 
desire; that desire that “the funda- 
mentals must taught the 

There doubt among educators 
that the fundamentals are taught 
the schools. They have always been 
taught and always will taught. 
But they realize that modern 
pretation the fundamentals 
sential. thirty years, changes are 
bound take place. Certain 
edges, skills, appreciations and under- 
standings deemed worthwhile thirty 
years ago have small value today. 
the field little worth 
seen teaching the complex 
quirements the cube root process. 
There are too many more valuable 
learnings acquired the school 
time available. Yet the program 
still one teaching the fundamentals; 
teaching modern fundamentals mod- 
ern ways. Convincing the public that 
these fundamentals are being taught 
therefore the problem. 
moving pictures the educa- 
tional program possible technique 
for showing that these fundamentals 
are taught. 

the Jordan Junior High School 
Palo Alto, colored moving picture 
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the regular school work was con- 
structed the spring 1939. One 
the primary purposes the picture 
was show that fundamentals are be- 
ing taught the Junior High School. 
The public has heard much from 
educational experts about projects, 
problems, activities, excursions, stimu- 
lations, motivations and integrations 
that many individuals were curious 
know whether the fundamentals were 
being taught. The film was designed 
answer this and other questions. 


Demonstrations regular teaching 
regular teachers full, regular 
classes were made the following 
fields: Social Living, Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Grammar, Spell- 
ing, Oral Expression, Written Expres- 
sion, Reading, Library, Home 
nomics, Manual Arts, Physical Edu- 
Music, Art, Drama. Sections 
the film were also given over the 
Administration the School, Student 
Government, Health Services, Guid- 
ance and and Clubs. 
Each the demonstrations required 
about three minutes. The total film 
when titled and assembled large 
reels includes about 2500 feet and re- 
quires about eighty minutes for com- 
plete showing. Actual demonstrations 
the teaching the fundamentals 
are made while the same time, mod- 
ern teaching methods are illustrated. 


the teaching grammar, the 
colored film shows that definite under- 
standing given regarding the case 
thirty-five are shown studying the 
nominative and objective forms 
pronouns. Problem sentences are given 
the board requiring pupils fill 
pronouns the proper case. Other 


shots the class practicing work- 
book exercises shows that attention 
given the mastery language art 

Intelligent teachers realize that 
many factors within the school- 
room situation determine the extent 
which integrative activities may 
apply learning conditions. Such 
teachers understand that functional 
not always possible how- 
ever theoretically desirable. The film 
answers, part, questions concerning 
grammar. 

Script for all sections the film 
were written the teachers for their 
classes. The directors and technicians, 
course, with the teach- 
ers organizing the type program 
that would filmed. Three criteria 
directed the construction all 
tions. section should represent 
fundamental, regular and interesting 
aspect the program. Each these 
points may considered. 

For each section the film, the 
curricular work shown should fun- 
damental the program. 
unique and unusual problems pro- 
jects were not desired. This phase 
leads directly the second criteria; 
each section must show regular class- 
room work. The teaching method 
should typical for the subject and 
for the teacher. Odd different 
methods teaching were not recorded. 
However, the third criteria empha- 
sized the point interest that 
teachers were encouraged 
units work classroom experiences 
which would interest parents. 
With these criteria well explained and 
sample script given each teacher 
involved the filming project, thirty 
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teachers were able organize satis- 
factory teaching units for photograph- 
ing. Definite schedules for “shoot- 
ing” the film brought the film con- 
clusion within two months and with- 
out undue class interruption. 

effort was made include 
many possible the thirty classes 
and eight hundred students the 
Junior High School. were 
exceedingly anxious see their chil- 
dren the moving picture and 
evaluate the work the school. 

Before the close school, the film 
was shown meetings the Jordan 
Junior High School students and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Consid- 
erable satisfaction was expressed with 
the film and many parents found 
answers number their prob- 
lems. While the showing any one 
single section was inadequate ex- 
plain the field covered the methods 
usable school, the film served 
point departure for conversations 
between parents and teachers. The 
beauty the colored pictures was 
decided advantage the film. Parents 
frequently became enthusiastic about 
the color the modern school. They 
received many fine impressions from 
the interest and efforts the conscien- 
tious students. 

The film answered some questions 
regarding the purposes and activities 
the counselling program the 
Junior High School. new addi- 
tion the services the school, many 
parents questioned its values until 
visual explanatory evidences were of- 
fered. 

worthwhile opportunity present 
the work the schools the public 
eame when Palo Alto Schools partici- 
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pated the San World’s 
Fair May 12, 1939, and used the 
film one its demonstrations. 
Three showings were given one day 
that almost thousand people saw 
the picture. Public showings the 
film have also been given Palo Alto 
the Community Center and many 
the townspeople had the opportunity 
seeing their Junior High School 
action. 

number the educational groups 
Stanford University were given 
showings the film during the sum- 
mer session 1939. Discussions fol- 
lowing the showings appraised the 
film according its values medi- 
presenting true picture 
school teaching contrast the ex- 
perimental project films commonly 
available, the value color 
movies and the effort present 
the fundamentals. Many students ex- 
pressed the opinion that faithful 
reproduction actual school work, 
the film was entirely satisfactory. 
many students, the addition sound 
track would have been improve- 
ment. However, sound reproduction 
almost prohibitively expensive 
the present time and within the means 
few schools. The film was 
vided with explanatory titles and when 
supplemented with incidental remarks 
adapted the audience, there was 
great need for sound track. Also, 
this was advantage over the sound 
pictures since discussions could 
held during the showing the 
tures. 

The Public Relations Association 
Convention held the National Edu- 
Association San Francisco, 
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July 1939, studied large section 
the film. The discussion following 
concluded that the film, with its ex- 
tended visual description classroom 
teaching methods was not suitable for 
all publicity problems. was recog- 
nized specifically useful situ- 
ations where there was question con- 
cerning teaching method, study 
the fundamentals. Preferences were 
expressed some members for short 
ten-minute movies general activi- 
ties the school. The Palo Alto film 
was constructed with the thought that 
the public desires know what kind 
teaching takes place its schools. 

Showings the film have been 
given local service clubs that the 
community business men have had 
chance appraise the school work. 
Special groups teachers visiting 
Palo Alto have seen the film and 
has been shown groups teachers 
other towns. From this wide vari- 


ety experience, the conviction 
growing the minds the makers 
that the film satisfactory. 

One the most worthwhile uses 
the film guidance lesson for 
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high sixth-grade pupils leaving the 
grammar schools enter Jordan 
Junior High. The summary acti- 
vities given shows excellent 
articulating medium. The pupils see 
their future teachers and learn their 
names. The film presents compre- 
hensive view the school program 
and students are thus given concrete 
impression the subjects which they 
will study. Cheers are not always 
heard when they observe that spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic and other funda- 
mentals will studied the Junior 
High School. This may weak- 
ness, but the truth. 

summation, the film David 
Starr Jordan has been influence 
taking the message the 
Palo Alto and elsewhere that the pro- 
gram the modern junior high school 
teaches the fundamentals 
vides many other interesting activities. 
When the parents observe the students 
working worthwhile and satisfying 
tasks beautiful environment, they 
begin understand why pupils the 
modern junior high school “like 
school.” 
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DESIGN MODERN POETRY 


REITZ HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


ESIGN modern poetry fol- 

lows curious and intricate 

pattern. Like stained-glass 
window offers high lights and shad- 
ows, violent reds and greens, soft 
and lavenders, and drab, dingy 
browns and grays. are 
blended such extreme elements the 
Trish mysticism William Butler 
Yeats and John Millington Synge, 
the realistic, often pessimistic, and 
highly intellectul verse 
Auden, Stephen Spender, and 
Eliot, the lyric outbursts Rupert 
Prooke, Walter Mare, and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, the classic quat- 
rains Housman, and the em- 
phatic proletarian verse Day 
Lewis. The modern poet may with- 
draw his ivory tower and observe 
life from afar (at least could 
may the thick the struggle 
and use his art weapon against 
his opponents. form, subject 
matter, and attitude toward life 
“anything goes” poetry today—free 
verse traditional rhyme scheme, 
realism romanticism, poetry high 
life the slums—provided goes 
well enough. 

the fourteen centuries that yawn 
between the beginnings English po- 
etry and the present, the time Beo- 
wulf and the and the 
time Masefield and Robert Frost, 
the pendulum has swung back and 
forth several times between realism 
and romanticism, from dream world 


fantasy sordid contemplation 
life unadorned. romantic outburst 
the sixteenth century, brought about 
discovery the New World and 
the Revival Learning, gave 
Shakespeare and Marlowe. More than 
two centuries later parallel conditions, 
the result scientific discovery and 
the atmosphere the French Revolu- 
tion, produced such romantic rebels 
Byron, Shelley, and the young Words- 
worth. With the Victorian Age came 
mingling the currents realism 
and romanticism, the Industrial Revo- 
lution and its by-products weighing 
one hand against bursts imagina- 
tion inspired travel and scientific 
investigation the other. 
Twentieth-century poetry still shows 
these two patterns its design, some- 
times strangely blended. Often 
hard the work indi- 
vidual poet realistic 
optimistic iconoclastic. Some 
times may one, sometimes an- 
other. The rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion which live may change his 
ideas, his ideals, and his attitude 
toward life almost overnight. may 
be, Wordsworth was, liberal 
his youth and conservative ma- 
turity. may romantic the 
twenties, and like Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, veer toward realism middle 


life. 

Robert Tristram Coffin, winner 
the 1936 Pulitzer award poetry, 
and like Longfellow professor 
Bowdoin College, recent address 
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before graduate students Columbia 
University classified poetry being writ- 
ten the English language today un- 
der two headings: poetry integra- 
tion and poetry disintegration. 
Much new poetry, adds, icono- 
clastic, deliberately designed shock 
and discountenance the ancient poets, 
and would sweep away all beauty and 
worth the past for people involved 
the industrial system. Poets the 
past could rise above bread and butter 
but today’s poet often tired, 
scornful, finding interest novelties 
and not absolutes. example 
Cummings, whose itch for novelty 
leads him lay aside not only form 
and rhythm but even capital letters 
and ordinary punctuation marks 
well. 


“my sweet old etcetera 
aunt lucy during the recent 


war could and what 

more did tell you just 
whateverybody was fighting 

for 

sister 

isabel created hundreds 

(and 

hundreds) socks not 

mention shirts fleaproof earwarmers 


etcetera” 


writes Cummings. example 
fine modern poet hurt the 
search for the unusual, says Mr. Cof- 
fin, Robinson Jeffers. This Cali- 
fornia author narratives like Roan 
Stallion and Give Your Heart the 
Hawks creates strange, unnatural sit- 
uations that arouse people murder 
and arson and incest. Even Ezra 


Pound and Eliot, intelligensia 
the poetic world, like catch 
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people off their balance. They are 
poets’ poets, spite the popular 
appeal such verse-drama Eli- 
ot’s sonorous Murder the Cathedral, 
dealing with the murder Thomas 
Becket Canterbury. 

More interesting than the poets 
disintegration are the poets inte- 
gration, who would build rather 
than tear down, who, though they may 
not interested uplift, yet not 
use their art bludgeon. Their 
philosophy, though often pessimistic, 
not bitter with raillery against the 
world. These poets fall roughly into 
three conventional groups, lyric, epic, 
and dramatic, naturally with much 
overlapping. Another natural divi- 
sion according nationality, Bri- 
tish and American, for poetry written 
our common language important 
both sides the Atlantic. sad 
but inescapable fact about most the 
modern English poets that they are 
dead. Kipling and Hardy, leftovers 
from the age Victorian smugness, 
have died within the last decade; 
have. John Drinkwater, and 
Housman, and the Irish poet 
(George William Russell); Rupert 
Brooke, the modern Keats, was killed 
during the World War; and William 
Butler Yeats, Irish mystic and poet 
the first water, died 1939. Who 
take their places the literary 
world matter for speculation. 
Perhaps England’s best candidates for 
the niches left vacant Kipling and 
Housman are the poet laureate, John 
Masefield, and Eliot, native 
St. Louis, Missouri; for her poets and 
novelists alike have died wholesale. 
Her best novelists now living are 
women, with Virginia Woolfe front 
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rank, and her best poets were second- 
rate men few years back. 

Though Housman died 
April, 1936, and though was for 
twenty-five years professor Latin 
Cambridge University, when 
sought August the same year for 
word him Cambridge, could 
find one who had known him. 
line from Hamlet drifted into 
mind: “There hope great man’s 
memory may outlive his life half 
year.” For Housman, whose Shrop- 
shire Lad, published 1896, gained 
fame for its author the age 
thirty-seven ,was writer great enough 
strip poetry the bone and give 
unadorned, condensed. De- 
spite its pessimism Shropshire Lad 
and its successor, Last Poems, contain 
great stanzas. For example, consider 
Far Western Brookland, about 
his native Shropshire, the Welsh 
border: 


“Far western brookland 
That bred long ago, 
The poplars stand and tremble 

pools used know. 


There the windless nighttime, 
The wanderer, marveling why 

Halts the bridge hearken 
How soft the poplars sigh. 


hears: more remembered 
The fields where was known; 
Here lie down London 
And turn rest alone. 


There, the starlit fences 
The wanderer halts, and hears 
soul that lingers sighing 
About the glimmering weirs.” 


Into eight lines distilled the very 
essence poetry: 
“With rue heart laden 

For golden friends had; 


For many roselipt maiden 
And many lightfoot lad 
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brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 

The roselipt girls are sleeping 
fields where roses fade.” 


With this poem one likes compare 
simple quatrain from More Poems 
published after Housman’s death: 


“Here lie dead because did not 
choose 
live and shame the land from 
which sprung. 
Life, sure, nothing much lose, 
But young men think is, and 
were young.” 


the English lyric poets, since 
can consider only few, com- 
parison with Housman let look 
Rupert Brooke. Dead since 1915, 
was yet more than quarter cen- 
tury younger than Housman, for were 
living today would scarcely 
fifty years old. His poetry vivid 
and virile Housman’s repressed. 
Enthusiasm for life was soon 
lose shown such lines those 
his Grantchester poems and The 
Great Lover: 


“These have loved: 


White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, 
faery dust; 
Wet roofs beneath the lamp-light; the 
strong crust 
friendly bread; and many-tasting 
food 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke 
wood 
And radiant rainbows couching cool 
flowers 


the cool kindliness sheets, that soon 

Smooth away trouble; and the rough 
male kiss 

blankets; grainy wood; live hair 
that 


Shining and 
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Tinged with pessimism The Dead: 


“These laid the world away; poured out 
the red 


Sweet wine youth; gave the years 


work and joy, and that unhoped 
serene 


That men call age; and those who 
would have been 


Their sons, they gave, their immortal- 
ity.” 

Best known all Rupert Brooke’s 

poems the sonnet The Soldier: 


should die, think only this me: 


That there’s some corner foreign 
field 


That forever England. There shall 


that rich earth richer dust con- 
cealed 


dust whom England bore, shaped, 
made aware, 


Gave, once, her flowers love, her 
ways roam, 
body England’s breathing English 
air, 
Washed the rivers, blest suns 
home. 


And think this heart, all evil shed away, 
pulse the eternal mind, less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts 
England 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy 
her day; 
And laughter learned friends; and 
gentleness, 


hearts peace, under Eng- 
lish heaven.” 


Turning the American scene, 
find that although have not lost 
our major poets death Britain 
has, have had fewer lose. Since 
Edwin Arlington Robinson dead 
and since England claims Eliot 
and Richard Gallienne, two our 


best living poets are Robert Tris- 
tram Coffin, Maine, and Robert 
Frost, Vermont, native Califor- 
nian. Frost realist, but him- 
self says, not the kind “who offers 
good deal dirt with his potato 
show real one, but one satisfied 
with the potato brushed clean.” Few 
Americans have failed encounter 
Frost’s Mending Wall: 


“Something there that doesn’t love 
wall 

That sends the frozen-ground-swell un- 
der it” 


Familiar the line, 


“Good fences make good neighbors,” 
and are such poems Birches and 
Stopping Woods Snowy Eve- 
ning. Homely, the soil, Frost’s 
poems have gained wide recognition 
both sides the ocean. Robert 
Tristram Coffin, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner, master clear, hard, un- 
decorated style that its simplicity 
recalls Housman. 
couplets from Crystal Moment: 


“Once twice this side death 
Things can make one hold his breath 


From boyhood remember 
crystal moment September. 


wooded island rang with sounds 
church bells the throat hounds. 


buck leaped out and took the tide 
With jewels flowing passed each side. 


Life and death upon one tether 
And running beautiful together.” 


New England, too, was Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, author 
tram, Mathias the Door, and other 
long narratives. Typical his terse 
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style and his ability sustain sus- 
pense Richard Cory: 


“Whenever Richard Cory went down 
town, 
people the pavement looked 
him: 


was gentleman from sole crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And was always quietly arrayed, 
And was always human when 
talked 
But still fluttered pulses when 
said, 
“Good-morning,” and glittered 
when walked. 


And was rich—yes, richer than 
king— 
And admirably schooled every 
grace 
fine, thought that was every- 
thing 
make wish that were 
his place. 


worked, and waited for the 
light, 
And went without the meat, and 
cursed the bread 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer 
night, 
Went home and put bullet through 
his head.” 


fourth New Englander Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, probably the great- 
est them all, although spy 
seeds disintegration Conversation 
Midnight, narrative disillusion- 
ment compared with her earlier 
work. For lyric beauty and grave 
expression some her poetry has not 
been surpassed American letters. 
Consider, for example, God’s World: 


world, cannot hold thee 
enough 
Thy winds, thy wide grey skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache 
and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt 
crag 


crush! lift the lean that black 


World, World, cannot get thee close 
enough 


With Edna St. Vincent Millay one 
likes compare other American 
women poets rank scarcely inferi- 
or: Sara Teasdale, whose apprecia- 
tion beauty and vividness expres- 
sion shine through such poems 
Barter (“Life has loveliness 
Amy Lowell, devotée free verse and 
Whitman; Eleanor Wylie, with her 
exquisite craftsmanship; and Emily 
Dickinson, whose work was suppressed 
her family for many years. 

There are the Benéts, Stephen Vin- 
cent and William Rose, family 
writers, like the English Sitwells. 
John Brown’s Body, the elder 
the Benét brothers, perhaps the 
finest narrative poem written 
American. Carl Sandburg sings un- 
conventional lines Chicago’s stock- 
yards and the fog that comes 
little cat feet. Lindsay, with 
his boom-boom poetry the Congo, 
has not been dead many years. 
rey Wurdemann, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner, and Joseph Auslander are man 
and wife. America’s front rank dra- 
poet, though probably not im- 
mortal, Maxwell Anderson, author 
Winterset, High Tor, and Mary 
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Scotland, who has had many 
three Broadway successes running 
one time. 

Modern poetry indeed dome 
many-colored glass.” Whether the 
second World War will stain its panes 
crimson shatter them completely 
yet too early tell. Succeeding 
generations, looking from afar the 
poetry our day, may catalogue 
either sordidly realistic in- 


curably romantic, age form- 
lessness technical precision, 
age hopelessness and decadence 
one virility, according which 
our many authors may then have 
stood the test time. who are 
too close judge, offers such 
infinite variety that one should have 
little difficulty finding poetry one’s 
taste, whether that taste classic 
proletarian. 


EARLY AMERICAN DIARIES 


When American colonists prepared 
fight the French the Indians, 
they reached for their writing mate- 
rials even before they shouldered their 
guns, according study early 
New England words “American 
Speech”, linguistic quarterly pub- 
lished Columbia University Press. 

prove the point, the great num- 
ber known diaries Americans 
written before 1800 cited. New 
England, this type journalism was 
practiced the nearly-illiterate al- 
most much the cultured colo- 
nists, Professor William Matthews 
the University California Los 
Angeles, who makes the study, 
clares. 

“The American colonists were al- 
most prolific diaries ser- 
mons,” Professor Matthews says. 
know about 2,500 diaries written 
before 1800, early did the habit 
journalism begin this country. 
would seem that when colonist 
was called out scouting expedition 


journey scrap with the In- 
dians French, thought first not 
his arms but his writing mate- 
rials.” 

Professor Matthews noted various 
linguistic usages the colonial dia- 
ries, including some the earliest 
slang terms used America. Among 
these terms are: ‘sharper’ for cheat, 
‘lubber’ for unmannerly fellow, ‘toap- 
er’ for drinker, ‘red letter day’ for 
special occasion, ‘put up’ for lodged, 
‘took nap’ for slept, ‘planted’ for 
put, ‘footed for walked, and ‘galore’ 
for great deal. 

Other early New England words lis- 
ted Professor Matthews are ‘dry 
bellyache’ for the flux, ‘chowdered’ for 
dined fine chowdered cod, 
for everybody, ‘look up’ for see, 
‘low’ for depressed spirits, ‘noto- 
rious’ for conspicuous, ‘recite’ for re- 
peat lesson, ‘sundown’ for sunset, 
‘truck’ for vehicle, and ‘two bits’ for 
quarter. 
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1619 Dutch vessel landed twen- 
African natives the shores 
Jamestown, Virginia. Africans 

various tribes, with the rhythms 
their wild barbaric drumbeat and 
weird melodies still throbbing within 
their hearts, they were quickly bought 
the canny colonial settlers. 
the years that followed this unique 
event Africa was raped thousands 
men, women, and children. Those 
who survived the horrible passage 
across the broad Atlantic were forth- 
with thrown into slavery. These 
people came from many different sec- 
tions Africa and many them did 
not speak the same language. 
however, had the rhythm the drum- 
beat their blood and all, too, were 
off from the moorings native 
cultures and ancient tribal relations. 
All were faced with the cogent prob- 
lem readjustment. All had re- 
adjust themselves, best they could, 
completely alien civilization 
which they had learn new lan- 
guage and which they had be- 
come familiar with the increasingly 
heavy lash slavery. 


was from this mass trans- 
planted souls that the Negro spirituals 
sprang. These glorious and noble folk 
scngs have been termed less 
poet than the late Doctor James Wel- 
don Johnson, “America’s only folk 
music, and this time, the finest 
distinctive artistic contribution she 
has offer the world.” 

his new environment the Negro 
followed natural evolution and the 
dynamic rhythms and melodies the 
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African captive were transformed 
through the years into songs sad- 
ness and hope. Thus, the 
were born. The agency through 
this transformation took place was the 
spirit Christianity the Negro 
knew Christianity. The psychic 
ment had arrived for the condition 
which the Negro found himself and 
religion was hand offer him sue 
cor his distress. Removed from 
his native land and from the customs 
and mores deepest Africa, strug- 
gled the plantations the South, 
despised those among whom 
lived, experiencing the lash his 
task master, and torn very often from 
his loved ones who were sold upon 
the auction block. distress, 
like the tribes captive Israel, 
looked the Lord and cried out for 
help. The Negro, thus, seized upon 
Christianity, the religion compensa- 
tion. looked with eager eye toward 
the life which was tocome. heaven 
all the ills the present existence 
would end. Surely the next world, 
Infinite Wisdom would order things 
that there would reversal con- 
ditions. There would longer 
rich men and poor men, proud men 
and meek men, masters and slaves. 
The result this hope was body 
songs extolling the cardinal virtues 
true and primitive Christian religion 
patience, faith, forbearance, and 
hope. Christianity the Negro 
sought complete refuge and the spirit- 
uals were forged sorrow moulded 
the heat religious fervor. 


Doctor Johnson presents two 
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ries the manner which the 
spirituals were composed. One theory 
suggests that these songs were the 
spontaneous outburst and expression 
the group, while the second indi- 
that the spirituals were chiefly 
the work talented individual song- 
makers. Dr. Johnson wisely declares 
that both theories may account for the 
development the spirituals while, 
their final forms, these songs were 
most certainly whipped into shape 
individuals influenced the 
pressure and reaction the group. 
Dr. Johnson points the fact that 
the old days there was definitely 
recognized order bards who gained 
their recognition achievement. 
These minstrels were makers songs 
and leaders the community singing. 
These “black and unknown bards 
long ago” must have possessed 
rious gift melody, talent for po- 
etry, strong voice, and marvelous 
memory. Dr. Johnson tells two 
such bards whom remembered from 
his own childhood days. White 
the first these. busy and ex- 
cellent laundress during the day, “Ma” 
White was her place each church 
meeting when the formal choir and 
organ did not usurp her ancient pre- 
rogative. All recognized the female 
bard the leader spiritual singing 
the congregation. was her duty 
“sing down” long-winded unin- 
teresting speakers love feasts ex- 
perience meetings. “Ma” White was 
known even cut short unduly 
long prayer lifting her power- 
ful voice some familiar and beloved 
spiritual. 

“Singing” Johnson another bard 
recalled Dr. Johnson and men- 
tioned “The Book American Ne- 
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gro Spirituals.” Singing was “Sing- 
ing” Johnson’s only business and 
this respect differed from “Ma” 
White. “Singing” Johnson went from 
one church another and from one 
community another. Apparently 
his periodic visits caused flutter 
excitement akin that caused the 
visit noted missionary preacher 
traveling evangelist. Very 
quently the visit “Singing” John- 
son meant the hearing and the learn- 
ing new song. All listened closely 
the little bard chanted the new tune. 
The quicker ears soon caught the mel- 
ody and the words and joined wa- 
veringly the leader went from verse 
verse. The whole congregation 
easily learned the response which was 
usually unvarying and all seized upon 
this refrain and sang lustily. “Sing- 
ing” Johnson derived his support, like 
reany itinerant preacher, partly 
from share the collection and 
partly food and lodging. Dr. John- 
son describes this ancient bard 
small but stocky, dark-brown man 
With one eye, and possessing 
clear, strong, high-pitched 
man who could improvise lines 
moment. great judge appropri- 
ate song sing; and with delicate 
sense when come preacher’s 
support after climax the sermon 
had been reached breaking with 
line two song that expressed 
certain sentiment.” 

much any music may said 
the pure and sole creation any 
particular group, the spirituals are 
purely and solely the creation the 
American Negro. nowise must the 
spirituals confused with the other 
songs the Negro—the “Ring shouts,” 
the work songs, the plantation songs, 
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and the popular “blues” songs. 
course, must the spirituals con- 
fused with the so-called “coon” songs 
that were popular Broadway 
the early days the present century. 
All true spirituals possess dignity. 
times the naiveté the words calls 
forth humorous response where none 
was intended. The makers these 
songs were struggling best they 
could under great limitations with 
language alien their traditions and 
difficult master. The great source 
their poetic material and their 
words was the Bible. Many the 
stories and the scenes the Bible 
gave these Negro bards great play for 
their powers graphic description. 
the actual Scriptural accounts the 
bards often added their own comments 
responses. They fused the Bible 
stories with their own pathetic situa- 
tion. 


Dey crucified Lord 

An’ never said mumblin’ word 
Dey crucified Lord 

An’ never said mumblin’ word 
Not word—not word—not word. 


again, psalm-like fashion, they 
sang: 
Sinner, sinner, you better pray, 
Looks like Lord a-comin’ sky. 
yo’ soul los’ jedgment day, 
Looks like Lord a-comin’ sky. 
nobler theme the whole 
musical literature exists com- 
pared the patriarchal power 
Down, Moses sung these bards 
deepest bondage. again, the 
slaves have identified themselves with 
Israel. 


down, Moses, 

down Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharoh 

Let people go. 
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The leader then continues alone: 
“Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said” 
And the group joins the 

“Let people go.” 

Today the spirituals have passed 
through the period being vogue 
and fashion. They are now every- 
where accepted integral portion 
America’s cultural heritage. Cred- 
for the first introduction the 
spirituals the American and 
the world large belongs Fisk 
University Nashville, Tennessee, 
The Fisk Jubilee Singers first made 
this country and Europe conscious 
the beauty these songs 
and simple interpretation them. 
Hampton Institute, Calhoun School 
Alabama, Atlanta University, and 
Tuskegee Institute were also pioneers 
bringing the attention Ameri- 
and foreign audiences the magni- 
ficence this noble racial contribu- 
tion. Nor have our musicians, sing- 
ers, writers, and critics failed 
ognize the importance the Negro 
spiritual America’s premier folk 
music. Burleigh, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Rosamond Johnson, 
Marion Anderson, Paul Robeson, 
land Hayes, Clement Wood, 
Krehbiel, and Carl Van Vechten—to 
mention but scattering few—have 
all assisted one way another 
make America conscious the rich 
treasure that the American Negro 
spiritual. 

Where once the spirituals were 
heard only the tiny Negro churches 
the Southland, today they are heard 
throughout the world concert halls 
and the air. There also great 
library spirituals available 
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lections arranged for piano and for 
voice. addition there the ever- 
growing collection phonographic re- 
cordings made the great interpre- 
ters these great American songs. 
thus possible hear these magni- 
songs whenever one chooses. 

Back more than thirty years ago, 
the Century Magazine, the late 
James Weldon Johnson voiced his es- 
timate and appreciation the Negro 
spirituals the lines entitled 
Black and Unknown Bards”: 


black and unknown bards long ago, 

How came your lips touch the sacred 
fire? 

How, your darkness, did you come 
know 

The power and the beauty the mins- 
trel’s lyre? 

Who first from midst his bonds lifted 
his eyes? 

Who first from out the still watch, lone 
and long, 

Feeling the ancient faith prophets 
arise 

Within his dark-kept soul burst into 


Heart what slave poured out such 
melody 

“Steal Away, Jesus?” its strains 

His spirit must have mightily floated 
free, 

Though still about his hands felt 
his chains. 

Who heard great “Jordan roll?” Whose 
starwide eye 


Saw chariot “swing low?” And who 
was 

That breathed that comforting, melodic 
sigh, 


“Nobody knows trouble see?” 


READINGS 


The Book American Negro Spirit- 
uals. Edited, with Introduction, 
James Weldon Johnson. Musical ar- 
rangements Rosamond Johnson. 
The Viking Press. 1925. 


The Second Book Negro Spirituals. 
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Edited, with Introduction, James 
Weldon Johnson. Musical arrangements 
Rosamond Johnson. The Viking 
Press. 1926. 

Rolling Along Song. Edited and 
arranged Rosamond Johnson. The 
Viking Press. 1937. 


RECORDINGS 
Selected List) 
Victor 25547 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Journey 
Sung Paul Robson 
Victor 26251 
Chariot 
ii. Time Feel Spirit 
Lay Down Late 
Sung Paul Robson 
Victor 19742 
Were You There? 
Steal Away 
Sung Paul Robson 
Victor 20793 
Deep River 
I’m Goin’ Tell God All 
Troubles 
Sung Paul Robson 
Victor 20518 
Down Moses 
Sung the Tuskegee Quartet 
Victor 1966 
Can’t Stay Away 
Were You There? 
Sung Marion Anderson 
Victor 8958 
City Called Heaven 
Lord, Can’t Stay Away 
ii. Heaven, Heaven 
Sung Marion Anderson 
Victor 36047 
St. James Infirmary Blues 
ii. Eastman 
Water Boy 
Sung the Hall-Johnson Choir 
(Not spirituals but splendid ex- 
amples the “blues” and the work 
(Consult the catalogs the various 
recording companies for complete list- 
ings American Negro spirituals.) 
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ECONOMIST LOOKS THE WEST INDIES 


PROFESSOR ECONOMICS, CARLETON COLLEGE 


have been called nation 

Yankee traders. And not with- 

out reason. This compliment 
(although perhaps not intended) 
places among the more fortunate 
nations that excel commerce and 
indicates our dependence upon foreign 
markets. 

are nation traders, but 
are more. are nation Yankee 
tinkers. our scientific expertness 
utilizing natural resources, in- 
creasing the productivity our labor, 
and developing transportation fa- 
cilities, that has enabled make 
the desert “blossom the rose” and 
stimulate renewed activity coun- 
tries that have grown old conserva- 
tive ways. Scientific industrialism 
household term with and the 
paths commerce follow natural geo- 
graphical routes. Not far from our 
borders lie the West Indies, grow- 
ing field trade that may hold pro- 
mise considerable increase. 
seems opportune present picture 
its conditions and potentialities. 

the naturalist the islands are 
paradise, the writings Professor 
Alexander Agassiz will attest. The 
plants, animals, and rocks are not only 
new and wonderful, but they present 
interesting problems origin and dis- 
tribution. How these lands rose from 
the sea, and what their relations the 
continents are, must still consid- 
ered questions not finally answered. 

not easy give adequate 
picture the natural and economic 


conditions the West Indies and 
their peoples. Too often judge 
these conditions our own standards, 
which are influenced entirely 
different environment. The contour 
the lands, geological structure, 
mate, and products the soil are 
different from those our own coun- 
try that lack suitable bases for com- 
parison. The peoples and countries 
this so-called American Mediterranean 
cannot classified social geo- 
unit. Perhaps nowhere else 
the world are found such 
divergent natural conditions, popula- 
tion, and even government. Here 
elsewhere, climate, surface configura- 
tion, and fertility soil have influ- 
enced economic productivity, while 
political organization has largely af- 
fected the degree civilization. 
Neighboring islands present great con- 
trasts. Here are lands which have 
been built the coral polyp, heights 
thrown eruptions, high 
plateaus, mountain ridges that were 
once ocean bottom, each which, with 
varying climate, produces soil 
like the others agricultural and 
economic possibilities. The reef-bor- 
dered Barbados, the heaps 
Saba and Martinique, the level 
stretches Cuba, are highly 
ing lands. 

Perhaps better idea the social 
and economic conditions these 
islands will gained few words 
about the general geography the 
American Mediterranean. The 
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ern hemisphere divided into three 
distinct regions, the North, Central, 
and South American. these North 
America the most western, and 
South America the most eastern con- 
people seem think 
that one great mountain system runs 
like backbone through North, Cen- 
tral, and South America. This er- 
roneous; for the so-called backbone 
not geographical unit, but discon- 
nected places. The trends the 
Rocky Mountain and Andean systems, 
extended, would not connect with 
each other through Central America, 
but pass the latitude the Antilles 
parallel lines nearly two thousand 
miles apart. tropical latitudes, be- 
tween the North and South American 


systems, and extending right 


them, lies another mountain system, 
the Antillean. This has been im- 
portant factor the West Indian con- 
figuration, even though its remarkable 
and continuous ranges are largely sub- 
merged beneath the Caribbean waters. 
ranges the Antillean 
system occur through the Great An- 
tilles, along the north coast South 
America, the isthmus Panama 
and other parts Central America. 
There another class tropical 
mountains, which have grown from 
the accumulations voleanoes, the 
widely separated localities Central 
America and the Windward Islands. 
Thus the Caribbean bordered the 
east and west chains, and 
the north and south gigantic 
mountain folds. 

may that you have shared the 
impression that the West Indian re- 
gion rather small portion the 
western hemisphere. so, may 


surprise you know that trip across 
the greater length the Gulf Mexi- 
and the Caribbean from Galveston 
the mouth the Orinoco nearly 
four thousand miles, third more 
than the distance from New York 
Liverpool; that the eastern chain 
islands from Florida Trinidad 
strung out for thousand miles; and 
that journey from Jamaica, which 
near the geographic center this 
region, any the peripheral points, 
such Colon, Barbados, Nassau, 
requires three four days steamer. 
The waters the Gulf and Caribbean 
aggregate over million and one-third 
square miles, one-sixth the area 
North and Central America, while the 
land area all the islands nearly 
hundred thousand square miles, not 
quite equal that Colorado. But 
tke traveler who would circumnavi- 
gate the American Mediterranean 
keeping the bordering lands sight 
will obliged travel twelve thou- 
sand miles, distance nearly half 
way around the world. 

The islands the West Indies vary 
greatly size from single rocks 
the surface the water large 
the size New York State. 
The population the inhabited islands 
likewise varies from few hundred 
inhabitants the smaller ones four 
million Cuba, the largest the 
group. The total population the 
West Indian islands between eleven 
and twelve million people. The Great- 
Antilles comprise about ten million, 
Cuba having about four million, His- 
paniola three and half million, 
Puerto Rico one and half million, 
and Jamaica about one million. The 
Lesser Antilles group have combined 
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population scarcely million, the 
South American islands not quite 
half million, and the Bahamas 
slightly more than sixty thousand. 
The total area the islands about 
twice the size New York State al- 
though the total population approxi- 
mately the same. 

Differences natural character be- 
tween groups islands have im- 
portant bearing upon habitation and 
economic possibilities. group 
different that, they were not 
close together, they would not con- 
sidered all related. The diverse 
configuration these island groups 
produces climatic differences, and 
each kind rock erodes into its pecu- 
liar soil. For example, the Bahamas 
are not adapted growing sugar cane 
the Lesser Antilles the raising 
cattle. Food-fish are not abundant 
off the Greater Antilles, owing the 
steep marine slopes, while they thrive 
the Bahamas and the leeward 
side the Lesser Antilles. Some 
these islands, particularly those the 
Greater Antilles, through possibilities 
diversified agriculture and hygienic 
conditions, are adapted higher civi- 
lization, and others, either through 
sterility rugged relief, are able 
support only inferior races. 

Perhaps equal area the world 
distributed among many nations. 
Cuba independent His- 
paniola consists two independent 
republics. Bahamas and Jamaica 
are British, are also number 
islands the Lesser Antilles, known 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. 
Puerto Rico possession the 
United States since the Spanish-Amer- 
ivan War, and three islands the 
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Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. John were purchased 
from Denmark. St. Bartholomew, 
Guadeloupe, and Martinique are 
French. St. Lucia, which shows 
French influence its language, man- 
ners, and religion, British colony; 
English now spoken, course, 
Trinidad, with Tobago, constitutes an- 
other British colony; Curacao 
Dutch. This section the world rep- 
resents medley flags and govern- 
ments. 


These islands are not without con- 
siderable natural resources. The Great- 
Antilles possess more varied 
sources than the other islands. They 
not only produce sugar and tobacco 
great quantities, but yield abundant 
crops coffee, cocoa, fruits, cattle, 
copra, and other articles. The only 
important metallic mineral 
the West Indies are found the 
vicinity the Greater Antilles. These 
are iron, copper, gold, and mangan- 
ese. The precious metals are found 
only Cuba and Hispaniola, 
copper, but doubtful they 
cur paying quantities either 
these countries. Iron and manganese 
occur great purity and large quan- 
tity Cuba, and similar ores may 
found Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. Next iron, asphalt ranks 
the chief mineral product. 
Cuba, the Dominican Repub 
Barbados, and Trinidad; but 
Trinidad alone does occur great 
abundance. 

The student economies finds 
the Lesser Antilles instructive lessons 
growing out their dependence upon 
the single industry sugar. Sugar 


everywhere the principal subject 
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conversation and interest. One 
amazed the strong hold with which 
its cultivation has bound the people. 
The dependence the North Ameri- 
can Indian upon the buffalo, the 
Eskimo upon the seal and walrus, was 
greater than that these people 
upon sugar. The rise and fall its 
price, the revolution methods re- 
finement have affected their whole 
lives, one time enriching them and 
other times reducing them the 
most abject poverty. 

These islands, particularly those 
the Lesser Antilles, are beautiful be- 
yond description. Rising most 
them wooded summits from the 
azure sea, they appear the 
American paradise. Picturesque and 
lovely they appear from the deck 
the steamer, their charm not en- 
hanced when the traveler steps 
shore and comes into contact with the 
poverty the people. This does not 
appear any actual want and suffer- 


ing, but the general appearance 
decay. Everywhere one sees evidence 
that the islands have known better 
days. Buildings and plantations, once 
inhabited wealthy and hospitable 
creoles, are reminders former con- 
see the people struggle against in- 
evitable fate, while they endeavor 
maintain outward appearance 
respectability. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are clean, for the most part, and 
the food the best that the country 
affords. But the problem the races 
—white, Indian and black, modified 
Spanish, English, and French 
(the Danish and Dutch influences are 
not great)—and, except Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, the large proportion 
the one-sided agriculture; and 
the constant threat political up- 
heaval—these are considerations that 
give one pause when confronted with 
the ubiquitous question, What the 
future the West Indies? 
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AVENCHES, THE ROMAN AVENTICUM 
SWITZERLAND, YIELDS ANCIENT TREASURES 


Marre 
LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


ANY precious finds have re- 
years been excavated 
voluntary Swiss labor service 

Avenches, the former Aventicum 
the Romans, which located between 
the lake Morat and Payerne 
Western Switzerland. Only lately, 
while digging out Roman water con- 
duit, the workers discovered 
depth about five feet beautifully 
worked bust pure gold weighing 
almost four pounds. The bust, 
assumed, the Emperor Antonius 
Pius, 136-161 and together 
with other recently unearthed treas- 
ures, has been added the valu- 
able collections contained the local 
museum the archaeological society. 
Avenches was the ancient capital 
the Helvetii, one the Celtic 
tribes which had invaded Switzer- 
land from the West about 400 
Walls three and three-fourths miles 
long enclosed this city which 
its Helvetian heyday numbered over 
30,000 inhabitants. History relates 
that the Helvetii grew bored with 
their restricted opportunities and the 
constant annoyance invaders press- 
ing down from the North. They had 
heard Gaul and had planned mi- 
grate into that promised land. 
the year C., after having burnt 
their settlements, they set out west- 
ward with all their worldly belong- 
ings. Their chosen route led through 
what today the city Geneva, but 
Caesar, having been informed their 


intentions, began once hamper 
their progress. Due this interfer- 
ence they had abandon their 
jected route, and attempt the more 
difficult passage the Jura moun- 
tains. But even here Caesar was af- 
ter them. Finally the two opposing 
forces met the battle Bibracte, 
Burgundy, where the Helvetii were 


defeated. 

After this debacle Caesar had 
difficulty persuading the Helvetii 
return their old homes Hel- 
vetia. With his help they started 
rebuild again and Aventicum now 
flourished the capital Roman ad- 
ministration. 

The Roman occupation Switzer- 
land dates from that time, for they 
regarded the Swiss Alps mighty 
against invasion. 
camps were established Aventicum, 
Vindonissa and Augusta and 
roads were gradually built across the 
mountain passes the Great St. Ber- 
nard, the Julier, the Septimer and 
the Spliigen. Timber, butter, cheese 
and furs were sent the south, and 
wine, olive oil, fruits and objects 
art found their way north. 

Aventicum was situated the great 
military thoroughfare which stretched 
from Italy across the Great St. Ber- 
through the highlands the 
Broye Salodurum (the present Sol- 
eure), Vindonissa (today’s Windisch 
the Augusta Raurica 
(the present-day Basel-Augst), and 
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along the Rhine Mayence and Co- 
logne. 

Retired Roman soldiers settled 
these regions Switzerland and be- 
came farmers. They began adapt 
the fruit trees the south the 
more rigorous climate the north, 
and they introduced the grape vine 
along the borders the lake Ge- 
neva. High officials built themselves 
villas with heating and bathing in- 
stallations, and those not fortunate 
enough own bath had oppor- 
tunity patronize one the numer- 
ous public bathing establishments, 
which, incidentally, were all equipped 
with splendid heating systems. The 
rooms these private homes were 
paneled half way with beautiful 
marble and the floors were done the 
finest mosaic work. 

Under Roman dominion the popu- 
lation Aventicum said have 
reached the stately figure 200,000. 
had proud temples erected honor 
the town goddess Aventicum and 
some Roman gods. theatre and 
amphitheatre, each accommodating 
from 10,000 12,000 spectators, pro- 
vided amusement. While tiger, lion 
and elephant combats were customary 
the Alps, the pleasure seekers 
Aventicum witnessed contests be- 
tween slaves and bears, boars and 
wolves. 

Education and intellectual pursuits 
general were not overlooked 
Aventicum. The town maintained 
school for doctors and teachers 
public speaking, also forum where 
markets and public gatherings were 
held. 

Disaster befell this flourishing city 
854 when the belligerent 
alemanni attacked and destroyed it. 


Centuries then rolled and the one- 
time glory Aventicum was almost 
forgotten. However, recent 
ades and especially again present, 
careful excavations have yielded many 
treasures which enable scientists 
reconstruct true picture Aventi- 
cum the Roman era. 

The Aventicum today, known 
Avenches, occupies only the crest 
hill which the Roman castrum 
stood. Huge relics the sturdy town 
wall which was almost ten feet thick 
and from sixteen nineteen feet high 
immediately strike the eye. Origi- 
nally the wall had about eighty watch 
towers, but only one them, known 
“La remains. “Le 
Cigognier,” solitary Corinthian col- 
umn, thirty-nine feet high, standing 
midst green meadows, another 
arresting feature. the remnant 
Roman temple Apollo and 
stork’s nest which has crowned its top 
for centuries responsible for its 
name. 

Only fragments the amphitheatre 
have been excavated far. Some en- 
trance gates still exist, and above the 
monumental central gateway rises 
tewer, built 1050 D., which now 
houses the Museum Avenches. The 
collections the museum 
bronze statues and statuettes beau- 
tiful design; exquisite statue 
Minerva especially noteworthy, also 
splendidly preserved pieces pottery. 
One the exhibits shows imprints 
the foot man, and dog’s paw. 
this instance surmised that 
Roman legionary with his dog walked 
over the damp soil and that the im- 
print remained section clay 
which gradually became hard 
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stone. Lovely mosaic work fea- 
tured among the displays and another 
rather unusual work art head 
the sun god “Helios” which origi- 
nally must have served orna- 
ment one the public buildings. 
Quite characteristic specimen 
relief showing Romulus and Remus 
with the legendary wolf. Other valu- 
able finds are constantly being added 
this Museum, the piece resistance 
being, least for the present, the re- 
cently unearthed and before mentioned 
gold bust Emperor Antonius Pius. 

addition the Roman relics the 
Museum also contains treasures the 
Medieval period. the entrance 
the present town, the site once oc- 
the Roman Capitol, rises 


“Don’t let books get you down. 


the Avenches. was built 
the Middle Ages the bishops 
the district part the fortifications 
that era. the sixteenth century 
the Bernese transformed the building 
into Renaissance Palace and turned 
over their bailiffs residence. 
the nineteenth century the 
inhabitants Avenches took their 
building material from the crumbling 
Roman edifices. Even the abbey 
nearby Payerne, founded 
the good “spinning queen” Bertha 
Burgundy, the tenth century, and 
the parish church Corcelles, near 
the remains the Aventicum aque- 
duct, are indebted this rich mine 
Roman remains for part the 
material used their construction. 


The most pitiable 


specimen the profession that man who completely 
dominated the intellectual that gets nausea every 
time hears college yell. get this way, even part- 
this way, cultivate viewpoint that has nice 
sense life’s values, and from which pupil can 
instructed well regulated living. feel the nobility 
useful labor, the joy healthy recreation, and the in- 
spiration respectful worship—this also life.” 


John Green, Jr. Thumb Tacks 


ANALYSIS SIXTH GRADE 
VOCABULARY TEST 


TAYLOR UNIVERSITY, UPLAND, INDIANA 


EMSTVO, vicariate, viaticum! 
Well, just what associations 
these words arouse within you 

—just how meaningful are they? And 
yet this represents, far greater 
degree than like admit, just 
what happening our schools 
every day. are slow learning 
that words which represent “big fat 
concepts” have not always been 
thus, and that our teaching 
our ordinary conversation, “rattle 
words and even sentences, that 
are the result years associations 
the fact that our pupils who are 
all degrees ability and achievement 
are not fully comprehending all that 
said. 

the table below the writer pre- 
sents data secured result ana- 
lyzing vocabulary test given 
group rural school children who 
attended two and three-teacher schools 
three North Alabama counties. 
The number pupils involved 
slightly more than two hundred, how- 
ever, all them did not respond 
every question. The test* used was 
the multiple choice type which had 
four possible answers from which 
choose. 

All the one hundred questions 
the examination cannot taken 
because space, consequently only 
sample presented. The sample 
secured taking every fifth question 


the examination, thus the law 
chance the sample should way 
selective. 

the table the questions with the 
possible answers are given. the 
first competing 
rals the number ‘responses that oc- 
curred with reasonable number 
frequencies. That is, 195 the 
200 pupils made the right response 
then was considered that there were 
competing responses. the other 
hand three the four possible re- 
sponses occurred with fair number 
frequencies say 23, 45, and 
was interpreted that there were 
three competing responses. 

the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth words given 
with per cent their 
have the responses which were 
marked, with the per cent marking 
each response. case only negli- 
gible per cent marked given response 
was omitted. 

the table, answer the first 
means the same 
simple had all four the pos- 
sible answers checked with 
cient number frequencies say 
there were four competing responses. 
the children responding 
checked cross; fast; 74% easy; 
and 12% little. answer the sec- 
ond question 99% checked baby”— 
there were competing responses. 


Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests: Vocabulary and Paragraph Meaning, Grades 3-9, Form 
Published Public Publishing Company. 
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There were two competing responses 
the third shop” and 
former and 88% checking the latter. 
The remaining part the table may 
read just the examples given 
above. 

complete analysis the data 
must left the reader. 
seems the writer that our atten- 
ion should challenged many 
the responses. The high per cent 
checking the correct answer ques- 
tions two, three, six, and eleven 
somewhat that the pupils 
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marked the correct answer whenever 
they had the necessary information. 
Many may surprised other 
answers, such as, 26% failing give 
the correct answer “simple”; 50% 
century; 83% remote; 58% 
billows; 74% lessen; 67% 
unanimous; and 58% rarity. 

The writer hopes that these data 
may helpful stimulating great- 
interest the development chil- 
dren’s vocabularies and that they may 
help cause more careful 
taking their vocabularies into consid- 
eration teaching them. 


TABLE 
No. 
Questions responses Response words given with the 
competing per cent their frequencies 
What means the same cross easy 
ple”? cross—fast—easy—little. fast 
woman—a house—a grandfather 
story—a fire—a post. story 
ten—a thousand 
What does “vanish” mean? take trip talk some- 
talk someone—to punish punish 
What does “damage” mean? listen some- 
something—to fix something— break some- 
What does mean? awkward entertainment 
hand—right now—far away right now onthe 
—on the ocean 
snowstorm—on the ocean—in the ocean ona hill 


the sky—on hill 

10. What does “lessen” mean? 
make smaller—to climb higher 
—to begin again—to watch for 


begin again 
watch for 


make smaller 
climb higher 
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TABLE Continued 


Questions Response words given with the 
per cent their frequencies 


11. Where does whale live? 
land—in the trees—in the 
ground—in water 

small animal—a large house— 

high tower 


What does “frugal” mean? plea- 


water 


small hill 
animal 


large house 
tower 


pleasant 
sant—soft—saving—clean soft 

does unanimous vote dislike 
show? dislike argument si- argument 
lence—agreement 

15. What means the same “ex- 


saving 
clean 
silence 
agreement 


out existence charming 


tinct”? out 
yond the horizon—charming— 
top 


beyond the hori- 


zon 


top 


leave out 
imply 


increase value 


does “enhance” mean? 
increase the value—to put 
end to—to leave out—to imply 

does “rampant” mean? 
independent cowardly easy 
going—unrestrained 

19. What does “ambiguous” mean? 
confusing—lonesome—agreeable 
—ashamed 

20. What does “rarity” mean? some- 
thing like cream something 
wrong something wavelike 
something scarce 


independent 
cowardly 


easy going 
unrestrained 


confusing 
lonesome 


agreeable 
ashamed 


something like something wave- 
cream like 
something 
wrong 


something 


16. What does “relinquish” mean? renew let 
—to provide 
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GOOD OLD AMERICAN 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


ONSERVATISM, adherence 
established 
modes practice, naturally 

characteristic all language, because 
language entirely traditional. Forms 
and meanings words, and the ways 
which words are put together, are 
matters racial, regional, national 
custom, and essential that cus- 
tomary means expression should 
themselves remain 
changed, order that they may serve 
effectively express changing 
Thus, language least, not 
paradoxical say that conservatism 
necessary condition progress. 
Without relative permanence, the sym- 
bolism words cannot generally 
understood, and satisfactory commu- 
nication thought and experience be- 
comes impossible. Once realize 
this truth, see the reasonableness 
the remark made Dr. Samuel 
Johnson the preface his Diction- 
ary, with reference spelling, “that 
for the law known, more 
importance than right.” 
Instead producing rapid changes 
language, as, first thought, one 
might expect, the development mod- 
ern civilization surrounds with new 
and ever stronger walls conserva- 
tism. The public instruction which 
now provided for all classes 
people preserves traditional modes 
expression they could not otherwise 
preserved. The printed matter 
which have learned how produce 


easily and disseminate widely 
and quickly, enormous force 
constantly tending keep language 
fixed. For instance, mention only 
one phase this tendency, may 
well imagine that, had not been 
for printing, the mechanical conven- 
tions spelling, capitalization, pune- 
tuation, and forth would nothing 
like definite they now are, but 
would rather free-and-easy matters 
personal taste caprice, they 
were, large extent, only few 
centuries ago. upon exact- 
ness spelling is, after all, merely 
one form the “standardization” 
(another name 
which becomes more prevalent our 
civilization advances, and which 
find important the interest 
efficiency. Another powerful factor, 
course, the wonderfully increased 
facility travel and communication 
all sorts means. order 
develop different folk-ways, peoples 
must more less segregated; the 
overcoming geographical barriers 
arrests the development distinct dia- 
lects, though does not necessarily 
eradicate differences already firmly 
rooted, especially when they not 
seriously interfere with mutual under- 
standing. One could find 
more extreme example than that which 
afforded our own country. The 
aboriginal inhabitants this conti- 
nent, though all the same race, and 
presumably common ancestry, 
veloped many languages entirely dis- 
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tinct from each other; our present 
population have representatives 
every race and every nation, and yet 
the same language everywhere spo- 
ken and understood. Moreover, the 
English language seems 
changed great deal less during the 
last two centuries than any other 
equal period its history. in- 
conceivable, with the world 
know now, that two groups people 
speaking originally the same tongue, 
body water, should become mu- 
tually unintelligible after few gen- 
erations. 

Naturally these conservative forces, 
like all things human, not and 
probably never will function with ab- 
sulute efficiency such general rules 
those here stated implied are always 
subject minor exceptions. 
should remember also that they are 
not usually retroactive, and may have 
little effect upon regional 
national dialects which have become 
well established before the conserva- 
tive reaction overtakes them. Thus 
various parts the United States 
have certain characteristic differences 
pronunciation, idiom, and choice 
words, and, far can see, these 
differences are likely continue in- 
definitely. 


Correctness the use language 
the established traditions. The prin- 
ciple clear enough, but doubts and 
difficulties often arise concerning par- 
cases. From the English point 
view, the problem always easy 
solution: the question whether 
not given expression good English 
simply question whether not 
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seems truly British. When 
Englishman calls certain word 
means thereby stigmatize bad 
usage, corruption pur- 
ity produced foreigners who are 
somewhat lacking the true spirit 
the language. not justified 
thinking so? Since England the 
source the English tongue, surely 
her native inhabitants might ex- 
pected know and use better than 
could anyone else. There any- 
where, one would naturally suppose, 
the genuine old traditions the lan- 
guage would held most sacred and 
would most faithfully preserved. 
Yet the facts are not always ac- 
cord with such theory, any 
means. doubt Americans are 
accustomed thinking ourselves 
very “progressive,” and perhaps 
are, but some respects have been 
more conservative than others, and 
our common speech contains many in- 
teresting examples point. There 
denying that have created plen- 
neologisms since English was 
introduced into this country; the Eng- 
lish also have done their share the 
meantime, ways which have not 
strange that, during the last few cen- 
turies, the language should develop 
somewhat differently places widely 
separated, not only great ocean, 
but important differences racial 
ancestry and conditions life. 
really remarkable rather 
the fact that forces conservatism 
have prevented the divergence from be- 
coming far greater than is. The 
preponderating conservative influence 
here has surely been English litera- 
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ture, which have continued read, 
imitate, and use our schools 
extent that must seem astounding from 
the point view anyone who does 
otherwise than simply take the cus- 
tomary practice for granted, 
course all do. This same English 
literature, however, contains plenty 
evidence show that some matters 
the historic usage has been more faith- 
fully preserved America than 
England. The striking thing about 
that what are really examples 
true traditionalism this country are 
often the very items most likely 
unhesitatingly branded “American- 
isms” any Englishman. 

Few locutions would seem more pe- 
characteristically Ameri- 
can the average Britisher than the 
interjectional use well the begin- 
ning sentence; yet exactly the 
same use quite common Shake- 
speare’s Another so-called 
mere synonym for think,” though 
thoroughly Shakespearean,’ not 
mention the fact that common 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, writ- 
ten before 1400. much more 
justifiable than the common British 
use fancy similar sense. 
Even reckon, which used the 
same way some parts the United 
States, especially the South, and 
which generally regarded provin- 
cial vulgar, was really quite legiti- 
mately developed, and was one time 
employed good literature. 


For example, Act Se. I:— 
Bernardo: Have you had quiet guard? 
Francisco: Not mouse stirring. 
Bernardo: Well, good-night. 
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When English people have occasion 
speak person who suffering 
from disease, they use the word 
fected with nausea, sickness the 
stomach, and the application sick 
person afflicted with any kind 
disease considered Americanism, 
interesting observe, however, 
that this peculiar “American” use 
sick with unfailing regularity 
throughout the King James version 
the Bible; appears likewise the 
Book Common Prayer, and one 
has suggested that substi- 
tuted the solemnization matri- 
mony, where each promises love, 
honour, and keep the other “in sick- 
ness and health.” When 
speare’s Helena “Sickness 
she evidently not speak- 
ing nausea, and neither Posthu- 
when remarks that “bet- 
ter than one that’s sick the 
any further evidence needed 
prove the respectability our western 
usage, will found the primary 
definition sick which Dr. Samuel 
Johnson published his Dictionary 
1755: “afflicted with disease.” 
fact, its compound forms the Bri- 
tish continue employ the word sick 
exactly do; Englishman 
would dream substituting 
such expressions sick-bed, sick-call, 
sick-leave, sick-list, sick-room. Our 
way using this word indisputably 
older and more “correct” than the 
usage which now prevails England, 


See also the Launcelot Gobbo, “Merchant Act II, Sc. where 


occurs three times. 


for Act IV, Sc. IV.— Escalus: 
“Midsummer Night’s Act Sc. 


guess not. 
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and the English who have done 
the strange thing restricting 
they have within comparatively mod- 
ern times. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
which course was designed for use 
England, states that the word bag- 
gage, the sense “belongings with 
which one travels,” “now ousted ex- 
cept the United States luggage.” 
This statement itself shows plainly 
enough which expression the older. 
Baggage had come into Middle Eng- 
lish from Old French before America 
was thought of. Luggage, the other 
mongrel sort word, first 
corrupted from its Swedish form and 
then given French ending; 
mary meaning, that something 
heavy and cumbersome carry, and 
its suggestion pulling dragging 
something which resists efforts move 
it, make the term rather inappropri- 
ate designation for the effects the 
average modern traveller. 

Even some expressions which sound 
extremely like pure American slang 
were not felt out place 
Elizabethan London Stratford. 
Shakespeare did not have cross the 
Atlantic learn the word flapjacks, 
for did not hesitate 
put square, the sense “honest,” 
have reason suppose that 
was conscious any incongruity 
diction when used the verb fire 
with the same meaning which has 
now application the discharge 
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Yet this shall ne’er know, but live 
doubt, 
Till bad angel fire good one out. 


hundred years after Shakespeare’s 
death, Jonathan Swift was satirizing 
the linguistic abuses his contempo- 
raries England. his Complete 
Collection Genteel and Ingenious 
Conversation, which gives glimpse 
polite English society the great 
Augustan age classicism, speaks 
sarcastically “several words which 
scholars pretend are derived from 
Greek and Latin, but now pared into 
polite sound ladies, officers the 
army, courtiers and templars, such 
jommetry, for geometry; learnen 
for learning; together with some ab- 
breviations exquisitely refined; 
pozz for positive; rep for 
tation,” and forth. The numerous 
clipped forms, such psych, math, 
lit, and prof, which are current 
every college campus the States, 
are exactly keeping with the tend- 
encies which Dean Swift was continu- 
ally criticizing eighteenth-century 
England, with thought Ameri- 
ca; they are thoroughly English 
spirit. 

good way for American 
start argument with Englishman 
tell him that speaks “with 
British The Britisher will 
unhesitatingly reply that has “no 
accent.” will utterly useless 
attempt explaining him that cri- 
ticism intended, but that you simply 
recognize the obvious difference be- 
tween his accent and your own. 
will not accept the word the sense 
which commonly use it, that 
“manner pronouncing.”* him 
puddings and flapjacks 


Collegiate Dictionary (1925), page 
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means definitely peculiar “indi- 
vidual, local, national mode pro- 
nunciation” suggests the imper- 
way which the language spo- 
ken provincials foreigners. 
considers that course you, who are 
American, speak with “the American 
accent,” whereas he, being British, 
uaturally speaks the real English, and 
therefore “has accent all.” is, 
however, matter common 
edge among people other nationali- 
ties that the English have very de- 
cided accent, which they seem unable 
lose, and which makes extremely 
difficult for them ever speak foreign 
languages with anything like the true 
pronunciation. Needless say, the 
foregoing statement employs the word 
accent the more general meaning 
which Americans understand it, 
meaning which clearly older and 
more reasonable than the narrow, spe- 
cial sense which has for the British. 
Incidentally the Englishman displays 
his unmistakably when pro- 
nounces the word accent, which 
robs its second vowel and calls 
The sound which give 
the word America—the only one 
recognized our dictionaries has 
kept close the original, while 
England the pronunciation cor- 
rupted that there remains little but 
the spelling indicate connection 
with Latin accentus. 

Certainly the most noticeable di- 
vergence English and American 
speech the matter pronuncia- 
tion. Here find various points 
difference, but one the most obvious 
the English practice slurring 
over neglecting entirely most the 
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vowels and many the 
words which Americans naturally 
nounce full. are 
miliar examples. American 
dent English literature who would 
follow the “correct” fashion must 
cast his pronunciation many names 
which has known familiarly all his 
life, and learn say Winchster for 
Winchéster, Warrick for Warwick, 
Birmingm for Maudlin 
for Magdalen, and on. 
dent that all such words continued 
fully pronounced England for 
centuries before they were slurred in- 
their present British forms; other- 
wise course they would not have 
been fixed the spellings which they 
still have. The British have thug 
rupted the oral forms whole classes 
words which American usage 
have remained relatively pure. Yet 
the present time this country one 
may witness the curious spectacle 
language-teachers patiently (and 
cessfully) endeavoring fasten few 
these British telescoped forms upon 
the speech pupils whom they are 
natural all. Those who 
for such pronunciation, however, 
not usually apply generally con- 
sistently, but are content confine 
their very conscious “correctness” 
small number words. Necessary 
and circumstance are conspicuous 
amples. glance the history 
these two words will show how the 
matter really stands. 

Our word necessary commonly 
assumed have come from the Latin 
adjective necessarius. There 
room for any argument about the 
centing the latter; the merest 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911), page 
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ginner Latin knows that 
nounced Very likely the 
word necessary actually came into 
English from Old French, was the 
case with great many words which 
classicists have found more con- 
genial classify simply “Latin.” 
But whatever our opinion may 
this point, one fact easily estab- 
lished: Middle English necessarie 
the accent continued placed upon 
the third syllable, had been 
Latin. quotation two from 
the poetry Chaucer, remarkable for 
its regularity, should leave 
doubt that score. the Tale 
The Man Lawe, for instance 
(last stanza part second), the line: 
, , , 


And that sholde 
, 


nede 
clear enough its accent, and 
The Pardoner’s Tale, where 
used rime-word, the scansion re- 
veals the natural syllable-stress even 
more clearly 


, , 


this quotation obvious that 
necessarie receives exactly the same 
which the natural un- 
affected American pronunciation now 
gives the word, the only divergence 
being our comparatively “flat” 
sound the 

customary attribute the ori- 
gin our word circumstance the 
Latin circumstantia, and Latin the 
accent falls quite definitely upon the 
third syllable. Here again the evi- 
dence from Chaucer plain and un- 
equivocal. the Tale The Man 
Lawe read: 


, , 
the dogh|ter, Dame 


Farther the same tale another 
line: 


, , , , 
which the word question again 
rimed with Custance. line The 
Clerkes Tale equally definite its 
scansion 


, , , , 

With allle ten|drely. 

With regard the pronunciation 
this word circumstance the best 
American dictionaries agree with the 
general American usage. Both the 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
and Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
(1925) indicate unmistakably that 
am. Americans, general, not 
leave out the and pronounce the 
word except self- 
conscious mannerism, mere 
quently does among students, that two 
three such carefully cultivated Bri- 
ticisms diction which lib- 
erally sprinkled with “gonnuh,” “got- 
tuh,” “ackrut,” “puttickller,” and the 
like, the effect either amusing 
wearisome, according the mood 
the listener. There are enough cor- 
ruptions American speech is, 
without importing any additional 
ones from abroad. The inculeation 
merely British forms, under the pre- 
tence that they are the only “correct” 
ones, recalls remark once made 
American humorist: “It’s better 
not know much than know 
many things that aren’t so.” 
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gently has always aroused dis- 
cussion. 
field and discover why many stu- 
dents fail comprehend the written 
word the author decided give se- 
ries tests, apply remedial mea- 
sures, and finally measure improve- 
ment any. 

The purpose this study was 
analyze the difficulties the way 
comprehensive reading order 
discover, possible, the answer the 
following questions: high school 
pupils have their possession the 
fundamentals reading? Must pu- 
pils taught apply this knowledge 
the various types reading neces- 
sary high school, will they apply 
this knowledge naturally without di- 
rection? there high correlation 
between vocabulary and reading abil- 
What effect, any, does rate 
reading have upon comprehension 
Are fourth year students too old 
taught improve their ability 
read 

Two classes were chosen for this 
experiment: twenty-five pupils, rang- 
ing age from sixteen eighteen 
years, were selected from the lowest 
section the eleventh and twelfth 
year students make the group 
that were make conscious effort 
improve their reading ability; and 
twenty-five pupils, the same age 
range, were selected entirely from the 
lowest division the eleventh year 


pupils form the control group. 

the very beginning both the 
reading class and the control group 
were given “The Traxler Silent Read- 
ing Test,” Form Although this 
test gives scores only from grade 
seven through grade ten, still 
sents the type test that surveys the 
field reading, testing does 
rate, story comprehension, vocabulary, 
paragraph comprehension, and 
result these various units providing 
total score reading ability. This 
type test furnished the opportunity 
analyzing difficulties rather defi- 
nitely. addition this test both 
groups were given the “Inglis Vocabu- 
lary Test,” Form and “The Poley 
Précis Test.” 

When the results these tests were 
tabulated, discovered that 
rate reading the pupils the read- 
ing group rated below the average for 
seventh grade quoted the “Trax- 
ler Test”; that story comprehen- 
sion the students found their place 
the eighth grade; that vocabu- 
lary the average obtained placed these 
pupils the tenth grade; that 
paragraph comprehension the pupils 
again reached the tenth grade level; 
while total reading ability the pu- 
pils averaged the ninth grade. 
the control group the pupils scored 
ninth grade rate reading; eighth 
grade story comprehension; ninth 
grade vocabulary; tenth grade 
paragraph comprehension, and ninth 
grade total score. The results 
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various types reading. 


the “Inglis Vocabulary Test” corre- 
lated very closely with the results ob- 
tained the vocabulary section 
the reading test. 

addition the above program 
the instructor gave series oral 
reading exercises, and several silent 
reading assignments discover 
possible any bad habits phrasing, 
slovenly careless habits ob- 
servation, reading without atten- 
tion, wasteful lip movements, and 
incorrect eye movements. the 
close this study each pupil was 
for private conference. 
His personal needs and shortcomings 
were discussed and each case reme- 
dial measures were recommended. The 
pupils were most interested and each 
one splendidly. Each pu- 
pil was requested keep personal 
vocabulary list and also list any 
outside reading was able do; 
these lists were checked from time 
time order add necessary stimu- 
lation. 

result this survey was 
discovered that the students were not 
poor readers because they lacked any 
the fundamentals necessary the 
reading skill but because they did not 
know how apply this ability the 
Then, too, 
the paragraph had evidently been the 
unit study their previous train- 
ing; they, therefore, excelled that 
division the “Traxler Test” en- 
titled “Paragraph Comprehension” but 
failed when longer unit was pre- 
sented. Their rate reading was 
slow and this apparently was caused 

the beginning, the remedial work 
done class consisted number 
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exercises involving précis writing. 
Almost all the were able 
comprehend unit consisting 
paragraph two and, thus meeting 
with success, they gained confidence. 

The précis work gradually led 
exercises involving note-taking and 
outlining. Short selections were used 
the beginning and gradually the 
work extended longer and longer 
units. The outlines were developed 
individually and later were checked 
the light codperative outline 
built the class. After the students 
were fairly successful this type 
work, they were sent the library 
collect material for oral report. 
Each pupil his notes, wrote 
his outline, and presented topic 
orally. This work led the assign- 
ment definite topic for each mem- 
ber the class. student col- 
lected bibliography for his topic, 
read, took notes, outlined, and finally 
wrote essay built around his read- 
ing. The students were really inter- 
ested, and the essays were most worth- 
while. 

Some class time was spent vo- 
cabulary development; sometimes the 
words selected for discussion were 
taken from the essays stories then 
being studied and sometimes word- 
building was emphasized. 

very little time was actually spent 
during the class period develop 
higher reading rate, but the pupils 
were encouraged work this prob- 
lem individually. 

Home work during this period con- 
sisted the reading novels: Cim- 
arron Ferber, Giants the Earth 
Rolvaag, and Ethan Frome 
Wharton. This study was guided 
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questions and was tested written 
exercises which consisted fact ques- 
tions and vocabulary tests. This study 
led the students more careful 
reading and more faithful checking- 
unfamiliar words. Besides the 
novels assigned, each pupil selected 
one novel approved the instruc- 
tor, read it, and gave oral report. 

the close this period inten- 
sive work reading each student 
wrote letter his teacher telling 
quite definitely what had tried in- 
dividually accomplish. This exer- 
cise may not have added materially 
the final results but least 
stimulated interest and kept alive 
consciousness the goals 
achieved. 

Twelve weeks were spent this 
purposeful effort improve along the 
lines previously indicated, and then 
second test was given, “Traxler Read- 
ing Test,” Form II. “Inglis 
Test, Form was also 
given this time. 

The control group tested 10.2 points 
lower than the reading group; origi- 
nally the control group 
points lower than the reading group; 
therefore the actual loss was 7.2 
points. The pupils the reading 
group made average gain one 
year while the pupils the control 
group remained slightly below their 
original level. 

While this experiment does not of- 
fer conclusive evidence, does sug- 
gest interesting trends that turn 
invite certain remedial measures and 
procedures and further investigation. 
The results show that reading not 
static accomplishment but grow- 
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ing vital ability which must nur 
tured and guided greater power, 
The pupils who come our high 
schools come with certain ability 
read, and the duty the high 
school recognize the existing read- 
ing skill and direct into new 
paths usefulness and power. The 
pupils have the tools reading, but 
they must taught apply these 

The students taking the test 
celled paragraph comprehension 
but were low story comprehension. 
This evidence shows that there need 
for training which will pu- 
pils from the short units the longer 
selections. Where the story element 
exists this lack continued concen- 
tration not apparent, but where 
factual material predominates real 
difficulty exists. 

The high correlation existing 
tween the vocabulary and the reading 
scores indicates immediately the value 
vocabulary building exercises and 
needs further comment. 

This particular experiment did not 
show the correlation that evidently 
does exist between rate and compre 
hension and this lack proof calls 
for further investigation. Many 
dren read slowly because they are not 
reading with attention. they could 
taught increase the rate, there 
would less room for wandering 
tention. 

conclude, many students, has 
been stated before, enter high school 
with ability read but are unable 
adjust this skill the demands 
placed upon them the various kinds 


required reading. Freshmen waste 
time and energy attacking their 
studying the use the trial and 
error method. wonder that 
study becomes irksome. They not 
know how check their reading 
make sure that they comprehend the 
assignment. one girl said who was 
reading Ivanhoe, pronounced all 
the words but don’t know what 
all about.” This situation fairly de- 
mands that each department make 


provision for instructing its students 
“How Study” procedures; each 
student would under these conditions 
more readily and intelligently learn 
how read for thought, for enjoy- 
ment, and for information. Reading 
not the problem any one depart- 
ment but every department, and 
every teacher should teacher 
reading. guidance would 
lead greater power and skill 
this fundamental art. 


AMEND NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 
RESOLUTION 1864 


Baltimore, Maryland 


people who does not write its his- 
tory will not long make history,” said 
wise sage ancient days. 

The American people now owe their 
special attention National Statuary 

1864 Congress passed Resolution 
authorizing the President invite each 
state place two its patriots Na- 
tional Statuary Hall which formerly was 
the House Representatives 
the National Capitol Building. 

However, yet patriot has ever 
been placed National Statuary Hall 
ten states, namely, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming, and four states have only one pa- 
triot each there, namely, Arizona, Idaho, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. 

The Historical, Education, Patriotic and 
Press Associations the states not hav- 
ing two patriots National Statuary 
Hall should take action have 
their states fully represented. Surely, 
least one their early pioneers deserves 
immortalized National Statuary 
Hall for future generations. 

Some the patriots have had 


removed due weakening the 
National Statuary Hall and these have 
been placed other parts the National 
Capitol Building, leaving one patriot from 
each state the Hall itself. Certainly 
new building should provided especially 
set aside National Statuary 
Hall where the honored patriots from the 
respective states may stand undisturbed 
for all future times. 

The original Resolution 1864 should 
amended that addition the two 
patriots provided for from each state 
every state should privileged elect 
additional patriot who lived during 
each century thereafter. Surely every 
American state can produce one great 
man every hundred years who will de- 
serve stand National Statuary Hall 
ages come. National Statuary Hall 
should not dominated politics. 

insure action Congress provid- 
ing for additional patriot every 
future century represent each state 
and also provide separate building 
for National Statuary Hall, Resolutions 
this effect should passed Histori- 
cal, Educational, Patriotic and Press As- 
sociations each state. 
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THE VALUE FAILURE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


UMEROUS teachers’ colleges 
throughout the country offer 
elaborate courses the science 

education. Books and articles are 
written the subject. Leading edu- 
cational authorities are convinced 
the desirability lifting the philoso- 
phy education from the realm 
theory the kingdom empirical 
science. They compare education with 
they write glowing accounts 
the achievements that will ren- 
dered possible once truly scientific 
method instituted. The classroom 
laboratory, each pupil patient. 
Thus far they have restricted the sci- 
entific method education the use 
testing devices. They have com- 
piled statistics and data, they have 
applied mathematical and psychologi- 
eal formulas, they have coined for- 
midable and forbidding technical lan- 
guage. But the study education, 
alas, still far from being science. 

The writer has intention argu- 
ing that education fundamentally 
art and that therefore not 
amenable the scientific discipline. 
The scientific method applicable, 
though with varying degrees suc- 
cess, practically every phase hu- 
man conduct, every aspect social 
life. not confined the mea- 
surement physical phenomena. The 
purpose this essay point out 
mistaken assumptions and contradic- 
tory practices the part those re- 
sponsible for the experimental move- 
ment education. Science without 
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experimentation misnomer. But 
experimentation alone open ses- 
antee that scientific results have been 
obtained. The experiment must 
controlled, must purposive, 
must open verification, must 
take into consideration the variables 
that may possibly influence the nature 
the results. That say, experi- 
mentalism the field education 
must prepared, whenever the evi- 
dence warrants such step, change 
its point view, its beliefs, its val- 
ues, its techniques. must stand 
ready acknowledge its failures 
well successes. 

This the sector which the 
greatest weakness has been consistently 
displayed. For reasons that will 
analyzed later, teachers have been re- 
luctant confess their failures. In- 
stead they have, with pardonable pride, 
concentrated their achievements. 
Their aim was indicate that they 
were progressive. the van- 
guard movement, accept this 
that educational reform—this seems 
have meant practice that 
breath criticism doubt much 
less opposition—must uttered. 
Nothing that spoils the perfect sym- 
metry the normal curve must al- 
lowed see the light print. 
unconscious censorship was thus set 
“progressive” teachers make 
only those experiments which 
yielded positive results. 

The reason for this attitude un- 
derstandable. Why burden the world 
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with literature devoted painstak- 
ing analysis experiments that did 
not come off? Who would inter- 
ested? What useful end would 
serve? That such point view was 
diametrically opposed the scientific 
method was, course, never pointed 
How were experimental tech- 
niques precise and flexible nature 
developed the conditions un- 
der which they failed function were 
not carefully recorded those un- 
der which they functioned admirably 

Editors educational journals 
were partly guilty abetting this 
conspiracy silence eagerly seek- 
ing out those manuscripts which made 
significant and fruitful contribution 
encouraged writers submit manu- 
scripts which described objectively ex- 
periments that ended failure. 
would form interesting study 
determine statistically the percentage 
articles published reputable 
journal education, which frankly 
and realistically report classroom pro- 
jects and experiments that bore only 
dead sterile fruit. rough esti- 
mate, one would hazard the guess that 
the percentage would cluster close 
zero. And yet factually documented 
failure would many 
ways constitute important contri- 
bution numerous “success” articles 
that are printed and praised. One 
need not multiply instances. But 
fact that articles concerned with 
teaching for the past 
ade have been looked upon with con- 
siderable favor. They inspired teachers 
throughout the country try their 
hand the “creative” game; conse- 
quently these articles must have exert- 
“good” influence. But Lord, 


the results that must have been ob- 
tained! The “original” work that 
must have been submitted numer- 
ous occasions! The bitter sense 
failure that many conscientious 
teacher must have experienced! How 
much more confidence the movement 
would have gained there had been 
this knowledge, experimentally veri- 
fied, that under certain conditions and 
with certain kinds materials, crea- 
tive products high standard 
not appear. 

For example, one young gifted 
teacher, bitten with the desire ex- 
periment freely with his classes and 
filled with faith the innate creative 
potentialities even the most unpro- 
mising and academically backward 
students, deviated daringly from the 
prescribed course study and urged, 
cajoled, pleaded, encouraged, inspired 
his charges write what they had ex- 
perienced and felt. Even was ap- 
palled the papers that were turned 
in. What invincible stupidity, what 
depths illiteracy, what crudity, 
what inanities! Yet failed per- 
ceive that number these composi- 
tions were instinct with genuine feel- 
ing, that fresh and vigorous phrase 
image occasionally peeped through. 
Here was the germinal material for 
provocative and stimulating article 
“The Poetry the Illiterate.” Open- 
minded was, the young man 
failed see because was ham- 
strung the academic convention 
that must produce “results.” 

Another illustration concerns ef- 
fort that was made utilize the radio 
tion for both American history and 
English classes. Columbia’s Ameri- 
School the Air had sent out 
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its Teachers Manual and Classroom 
Guide, advertising weekly program 
devoted “Folk Music America.” 
The Music Department conjune- 
tion with the departments Social 
Studies and English made all the 
necessary preparations. few teach- 
ers were sufficiently interested 
bring their classes. 

What happened? Some classes 
came joyful, high-spirited mood, 
ready for lark; listening the radio 
represented for them welcome vaca- 
tion from routine classroom work. 
They were intent but passive listeners. 
Interest gradually subsided and the 
plan was dropped. Why did this ex- 
periment fail? careful study the 
conditions that obtained and the meth- 
ods employed might have produced 
valuable data, yet unlikely that 
editors educational journals would 
have accepted article based such 
theme. 

There another reason, inherent 
the psychology the profession, 
why teachers are strongly disinclined 
acknowledge their failures. Both 
Main Street and the college 
campus, stigma seems attached 
the idea failure. Teachers are sup- 
posed progressive spirit, ex- 
perimental, productive, efficient, in- 
spiring. There always the lurking 
fear that failure may have been due 
the incompetence, the lack fore- 
sight ingenuity proper manage- 
ment the teacher. 

This not intended quixotic 
attempt encourage the confession 
failure. Little would gained 
the indiscriminate publication such 
confessions. Not all these failures 


will prove sufficiently significant 
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merit the attention the profession. 
Only when experimental failure 
indicates the right direction take 
cepted procedure theory will de- 
serve the accolade publication. 
The writer grinding axe; his 
purpose will amply served 
succeeds calling attention curi- 
ous contradiction between theory and 
practice the science pedagogy. 
remedy that situation, essen- 
tial first all, that the members 
the profession, those who are 
ciently alert and enterprising ex- 
periment with different methods 
instruction, given opportunity 
record their misses well their 
hits, their frustrations well ful- 
fillments, their disappointments, their 
grievances, even their submerged cyni- 
cism. Such heart-searching would 
mentally well pedagogically 
warding. would act safety- 
valve for those teachers who become 
disillusioned with the years, calloused, 
even embittered, and who laugh con- 
temptuously new-fangled ideas and 
the “hot air” emitted the 
sors education. Second, were 
possible launch confessional, cath- 
periodical this kind which 
would call upon teachers come for- 
ward and proclaim their sins and 
transgressions, the appeal would have 
directed, not the small group 
leaders and thinkers who are eager 
improve the science education, 
but the rank and file. They have 
important contribution make 
only given half chance. The fear 
authority must lifted from their 
shoulders; the muzzle disciplined 
must removed from their 
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mouths. They must led believe reform should also emanate from the 
that they are free speak out, criti- personnel. spirit friendly col- 
play their part the adven- should exist between ad- 
ture living which education and teachers service. 
vital part. For the “science” That the responsibility truly 
education will make little headway progressive and enlightened system 
imposed from above. Ideas for education democratic 


criticism experimental procedures, the acknowledgment and analysis failure, 
might set dangerous precedent. There would end the number papers this 
type which would submitted for publication. Failure common and recurrent human 
predicament. check the spread this plague, some effective preventive measures would 
have devised. Actually the danger not great seems. analysis 
why certain methods not work much contribution educational knowledge 
logically constructed account successful experiment. more difficult compose 
valuable article that deals with negative results. must pass review all that has been 
done that field and give convincing grounds why particular method not completely valid 
and under what circumstances breaks down. 


“He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed 
often, and loved much; who has gained the trust pure 
women and the love little children. Who has filled his 
niche life and accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than found it, whether improved 
poppy, beautiful poem soul. Who has looked 
for the best others, and given the best had whose life 
was inspiration; whose memory benediction. This 
constitutes success.” 
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ADULT EDUCATION POINTS OUT PATH FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Pu. 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE JERSEY CITY 


ANY educational leaders to- 
day feel that the success and 
nature our present-day adult 

education program points out severe 
indictment against the inadequacies 
many procedures used with public 
school children past generations. 
Not only may shame the parents 
and educators by-gone days but 
when examine closely our own 
present-day educational practices, 
unfortunately discover many outstand- 
ing flaws brought down from the 
past like family heirlooms the prin- 
ciple that what was good enough for 
father must good enough for son. 

The value education 
weighed its usefulness. Correct 
use our written and spoken language 
certainly falls within the classification 
being useful. Yet the average Eng- 
lish teacher, following the prescribed 
course study, fails miserably 
teach English usage. Practically all 
pupils are required take English 
throughout their school courses. There 
are very few courses study which 
this subject not required. Let 
examine typical case. 

certain boy mechanically in- 
clined, but possesses ability true 
college-cultured. required, be- 
sides his shop courses, take Eng- 


usually demanded that spend 
large percentage time the study 
poetry and literature. shows 


ability inclination remember 
facts about this poetry and literature, 
the average teacher grades him highly 
and passes him the upper grade al- 
though still may continue use 
such expressions as, ain’t got noth- 
ing,” and other vulgarisms similar 
breed. Our present-day language in- 
struction for this boy just fool- 
day laborer for his daily task fine 
clothes. would certainly 
meet the needs the laborer about 
well the usual English instruction 
meets the needs many our stu- 
dents. 

Adult education, the other hand, 
presents different story. Evening 
classes are conducted that men and 
women may come and get things they 
definitely need their daily exist- 
ence. They usually seek the instruc- 
tion that they failed get earlier 
schooling. powerful organization 
behind the day classroom teacher, 
and the under-legal-age pupil does 
not come school, pronto, Mr. Tru- 
ant Officer brings the young rebel. 
The evening school has truant of- 
ficer. After day fatiguing work, 
Miss Jones and Mr. Smith are at- 
tracted evening school class 
the teacher’s personality, knowledge 
subject, and ability transfer this 
knowledge the students. other 
words, the successful evening schooi 
instructor, addition being 
teacher, must salesman his 
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work and the evening school idea. 
The boy public school comes class 
whether wishes not; the man 
evening school comes only when 
desires. 

The writer this article must con- 
fess that although had had that 
time more than seventeen full years 
schooling ranging from kindergarten 
college graduation, was twenty- 
three years old before knew that 
was considered incorrect say, “It 
me.” liberal art training high 
school and college had stressed the 
grim necessity loving literature, and 
had subordinated the practical mastery 
English usage this fostering 
intensely felt need for and abil- 
ity interpret somewhat ancient verb- 
iage. result the writer passed 
through his many English courses not 
only lacking many the funda- 
mentals and finer points English 
usage, but also with deep-rooted 
hatred for literature and poetry which 
only recent years have begun de- 
stroy. 

When opportunity 
years ago enter into adult education 
work, also offered chance for self- 
analysis personal English weak- 
nesses. After studying over this prob- 
lem, there were worked out plans for 
two courses that seemed include the 
very things which are made use 
everyday life. The writer planned 
kill two birds with one stone. 
would teach his class the very things 
which himself was weak that 
self-improvement well class-im- 
provement might develop. This was 
not entirely selfish hypothesis be- 
cause the educational weaknesses 
one person should prove good 
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indication the weaknesses others 
who have been educated within ap- 
proximately the same time and the 
same methods. 

Spelling was the first class organ- 
ized. Few people through life 
without unconsciously misspelling some 
common words. Moreover, when 
good speller does misspell word, that 
word ingrained into his spelling 
sense and backed confidence 
his own ability, that the mental opera- 
tion necessary correct the error 
oftentimes proves very difficult and 
laborious. certain teacher, other- 
wise very good speller, had from 
childhood misspelled s-e-p-a-r-a-t-e 
and even when finally 
the fact the error, 
habit persisted and invariably would 
write the word incorrectly when plac- 
ing the blackboard before the 
classes. the other hand, some 
people have never mastered the art 
spelling any creditable degree, 
hence allowing their personal letters 
and other written work stand out 
monuments their own ignorance. 

very fine little speller 
was adopted for this course. This 
book contained about two thousand 
commonly used and misspelled words 
besides much supplementary material 
such simple spelling rules. Eighty 
words night formed the assignment. 
Pronunciations and meanings these 
words were explained, and the simple 
spelling rules were studied. The words 
then were dictated. purely business 
practice was introduced into the course, 
namely, the practice taking inven- 
tory. was explained that words 
one could spell should require time 
for study, but that was the words 
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one cannot spell that should bring 
forth the effort the part the stu- 
dent. Members the class were ad- 
vised keep careful record all 
words they misspelled, study and 
master these particular words, and 
that way make full use the self- 
inventory words they did not know 
how spell. 

The second class organized was 
called business English. Its appeal 
was aimed primarily business men 
and women. Accepted past methods 
teaching formal grammar confused 
the student the many exceptions 
and minor technicalities. Therefore, 
this case, usage was studied and 
practiced with just sufficient gram- 
mar act skeleton logical rea- 
son. Sentence sense was taught 
simple illustrative sentences, usually 
choices between correct and incor- 
rect forms with special stress always 
being upon the proper the exclusion 
the incorrect ones. The modern 
conception the business letter and 
simplified method remembering 
punctuation rules were presented. 
these were illustrative the extreme- 
practical nature this course, the 
life which depended upon the num- 
ber students the instructor could 
hold regular attendance. Needless 
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say, neither poetry nor literature 
found way into this class 
tion—and their total absence appar- 
ently was not mourned the 

Both these courses had un- 
usually large attendance the Pasa- 
(California) evening school for 
several years prior the instructor’s 
leaving accept administrative 
position another part the state. 
They illustrate what may found 
many adult extension classes 
cause past experience this work has 
shown that only the practical and in- 
teresting courses will bring students 
from the comforts home from 
the pleasures amusement 
Moreover, this demand for and supply 
practical work evening schools 
place shadow over our en- 
tire educational system. 

The sooner can throw off inher- 
ited weaknesses by-gone educational 
practices, the sooner public education 
will worth the tremendous cash 
price the American public now pay- 
ing for it. Does not seem feasible 
say that the trend adult educa- 
tion pointing out the future path 
for all education? Cannot publie 
school educators make practical 
plication day school classes the 
successful techniques employed 
night school instruction 


YOUR SON SCOUNDREL!— HE? 


HEAD THE SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
THE TOME SCHOOL, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 


OME years ago, school with 
which longer connected, 
the headmaster and were hold- 

ing court. Before sat boy, sullen 
and defiant. Beside him was his 
father, red faced, indignant. His 
mother was tears. had come 
the parting the ways. 

was not that Bill had been par- 
ticularly bad vicious. was not. 
Nor was stupid. His sin was that 
was not interested the course 
study had offer, did not wish 
business. school devoted the 
classics and higher mathematics gave 
too much which Bill felt would 
little use him later and too little 
what thought needed. had 
failed convince him otherwise. And 
did not study. That was the 
the matter. 

Bill’s record showed long string 
tardinesses, unauthorized absences, 
and minor peceadillos, none them 
grave. Yet their aggregate the list 
was formidable and was evident 
that the boy did not fit with our 
scheme things and must go. 

was harrowing hour for all. 
The headmaster and began feel 
self-righteous, the boy abused, and the 
parents disgraced and resentful. 
the end Bill left with his parents and 
little love was lost between us. 

Looking back this and similar 
incidents seems that neither 
nor Bill, and least all his par- 
ents understood what was going on. 
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reality, though did not realize 
it, Bill was not being punished dis- 
missed, but rather was being freed 
from slavery and given new oppor- 
tunity which find his proper 
life. 

Too few schoolmen recognize this 
truth. Most schools try retain pu- 
pils long after their unfitness for the 
work and conditions the institution 
has become evident. They are worked 
over like bodies drawn from the river 
which are rolled over barrel until 
rigor mortis sets in, instead being 
promptly surrendered competent 
doctors while the spark life still 
glowing. 

The desire help and the 
tance surrender unfit students are 
natural and human, but they are 
usually unwise and often tainted with 
both vanity and ill-concealed self-in- 
terest. For them three causes may 
given, any one all which may 
present the refusal release boy. 

First, every worthwhile teacher re- 
gards his profession the light 
sacred trust, divine “call,” and 
feels that student poor spi- 
rit, mentality, potential charac- 
ter that cannot strike spark which 
will awaken the lad question and 
cause him improve himself and 
better the world. this respect the 
viewpoint the teacher almost 
identical with that the missionary 
the Salvation Army worker who be- 
lieves that man may down, but 
never out.” Certainly can- 
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not condemn this sentiment for has 
been proven too often admit refu- 
tation. But what want know 
why the particular school teacher 
should convinced that the 
elected prince charming whose aca- 
demic kiss will awaken the 

seems that there not little 
vanity this attitude, and, not 
vanity, overdose sentiment. And 
sentiment ever subjective and must 
tempered with reasonable objec- 
tivity becomes not merely inef- 
fectual, but even harmful. Speaking 
objectively must recognize that 
when the student has evidenced 
patent disinclination inability 
his work and abide the standards 
the school, dishonest each 
the other members the student 
body expend further time en- 
ergy him. 

Second, natural human kindli- 
ness frequent reason for un- 
reasonable tolerance the mal-ad- 
justed. feared that the dismissal 
the boy will brand him, not solely 
the eyes society, but also his 
own. result will self-con- 
failure incompetence and 
give the battle, slipping slowly in- 
slothful ways while seeking escape 
from reality fruitless vicious 
pastimes. must save the boy from 
himself. matter how much 
hurts shall bear our cross with 
forbearing kindliness and Christian 
charity. 

Before begin talking kindli- 
ness, let ask ourselves how great 
suspicion vanity there our 
part. our thoughtfulness quite un- 
alloyed with smug conceit for our for- 
bearance? When speak charity, 
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whom shall show it, and 
kindness keep boy and try 
force him conform system 
for which has aptitude? Would 
not better aid him with the 
knowledge have gained all his 
capabilities and attitudes? Should 
not release him from what clear- 
bondage and try guide him toa 
school course training where 
will fit, where will happy, and 
where will able develop all 
those potentialities has him? 
think so. 

And what about the other boys? 
kindness keep before them 
example laziness and 
spirit? While not believe that 
any perfect boy can spoiled, 
matter what his environment may be, 
still have yet behold the 
boy and not favour bad examples. 
The well-known story the farmer 
comes mind. cautioning his son 
about companions remarked that, 
though had not yet seen rotten 
apple improved being put bar 
rel good ones, had often seen 
whole barrel sound apples ruined 
one bad one. think the principle 
applies. 

The third, and last, among the rea- 
sons for retaining unsatisfactory boys 
deals with our consideration the 
parents others whom the welfare 
the boy absolutely vital. tell 
ourselves that are prompted the 
desire “not break his poor old moth- 
er’s heart,” something the same 
sort. And this, all reasons, the 
resort knaves who wish take tui- 
tion for job they cannot do, 
gain advantages other less apparent 
ways. 


YOUR SON SCOUNDREL! --OR HE? 


doubt you will break mother’s 
heart, even you try. Mothers have 
faith their children which passes 
human understanding. not think 
Bill’s mother’s heart 
though had told her, effect 
“Madam, your son godless scoun- 
drel, lazy and depraved, moronic 
mentality, and every way anti- 
social rogue. have exercised the 
greatest forbearance and Chris- 
tian charity and have been repaid 
the basest unnatural ingratitude 
for our pains. weep with you for 
having borne such graceless monster 
and cannot advise you help you 
any way. prophesy that Bill 
will come good end.” 

any wonder that aroused 
healthy and natural resentment, 
mingled with amused contempt for 
our self-righteous pomposity. 
dodged the issue and blamed the boy 
for what was not his fault alone. 
had but faced the facts, not only 
with ourselves but with the parents, 
there would have been injured 
feelings and broken hearts, and 
abiding anger and resentment. 

What are the Why should 
boy leave school 

properly conducted school 
which knows the manner which its 
objectives can reached, dismissal 
failure complete course can attach 
stigma the student the in- 
stitution. rather the recognition 
(often true, only one-sided) that 
the two are out harmony. 


students fails, not lay the blame 
entirely him nor myself but 


some measure both. For 
part have failed interest him, 


lead, goad him till did his part. 
And yet not feel that this 
onus must bear for years and trouble 
over the stillness the night. 
have failed, because cannot 
all things all men—and doubt 
so. For his part has failed ap- 
plication and effort and, may be, 
even comprehension. But that 
not his sin alone, but partly that 
nature which made him is. 
Whose fault it? Neither nor 
look the world through the same 
eyes. flint has failed strike 
spark, may that was not 
made steel—but gold. 

History has often shown that some 
the world’s greatest men were dul- 
lards their work, were dismissed 
from school for failure conform 
its rules. Remembering this, many 
persons believe that one should 
dropped from school for fear the 
greatest genius the age may un- 
knowingly let out. can pointed 
out that Robert Lansing, later Secre- 
tary State, and Clyde Fitch, the 
playwright, were the lowest members 
their class Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh flunked out 
college. Mustafa Ataturk and Josef 
Stalin were both dismissed from 
school for misconduct. What then? 
only answer that would 
vain and selfish for the school try 
hold such boy. should recog- 
nize that different from other 
boys and should not earth-bound 
they are. Justice demands that the 
genius who does not wish conform 
the ways the school should 
let free seek that place life 
where may find satisfaction and 
achievement. 
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sum the matter up. The school 
has continuity and aim. 
achieve that aim must set limits 
its and its ethics, much 
like those which form railroad’s 
right-of-way. That student should 
dropped who cannot stay within those 
limits. cannot, merely means 
that not adjusted the school 
and there can blame either. 
keep boy who has shown his in- 
ability stay within the limits set 
injustice his fellows, injuri- 
the school, dishonest his par- 
ents, and, above all, unfair him. 

With all these thoughts mind 
now can mingle objectivity with our 
sentiment. the time comes when 
must let student go, should 
speak the mother, saying effect, 

“Mrs. Blank, for several months 
have observed your son closely. 
have come have higher opinion 
him than seems have us. 
not blame him for his attitude. 
not think that happy here 
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that finds here what 
Though intelligent and has great 
possibilities, his studies have been 
poor, his conduct has been bad, and 
his attitude has been 
feel that all these things could 
which suited his particular personal- 
ity better. would unfair him, 
and you, did not tell you this 
soon were sure and ask 
you withdraw him.” 

conclusion let say that 
must sometimes admit that boy 
not getting out our school all 
should and that his best 
terest and ours that allowed 
leave. Teachers and neighbors, 
well parents, should remember that 
boys are not scoundrels. Schools 
would wise adopt the attitude 
the medieval philosopher Jerome 
Cardan, who said, have never 
missed servant because was dis- 
satisfied with him, but because was 
dissatisfied with me.” 


ESPERANTO, INSTRUMENT MENTAL TRAINING 


Ernest 
WASHINGTON, 


this newest age, when all corners 
the earth are immediate con- 
tact through machinery radio, 

the films, commerce, world 
finance and world politics, only 
natural that the “monkey wrench” 
the form linguistic barriers which 
affect the smooth operation the 
machinery should now never before 
recognized intolerable hind- 
rance, not say danger. Various 
proposals for eliminating lessening 
these barriers have accordingly been 
put forward—some unconscious ex- 
pressions national egotism (“let all 
the world learn our and 
some serious studies from im- 
partial angle. These latter relate 
the introduction lan- 
guage, the property the whole world 
instead one specific people, and 
the same time much easier acquire 
than any national tongue, because free 
from irregularities, exceptions, arbi- 
trary idioms, and needless complica- 
tions every sort. this field the 
language named Esperanto, first cre- 
ated Dr. Zamenhof Poland 
and further developed through practi- 
cal use line worthy successors, 
stands essentially alone the sense 
that long since has passed out 
the stage experiment, trial and 
error, and now for several decades has 
been actually functioning first 
very humbly, but ever-widening 
ways—in the field practical inter- 
national uses. has also been largely 
developed the literary field, and al- 
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ready may boast bibliography 
around ten thousand books booklets. 
Now respect this whole mat- 
ter, America has stood somewhat 
island, remote from the main 
field experiment and practice, be- 
cause the circumstance that with 
one language suffices from the Mexi- 
can border the Labrador. Eur- 
ope such journey would cross from 
half dozen dozen frontiers 
But the average 
stay-at-home American, takes 
the trouble study the “international 
auxiliary language,” finds that has 
acquired instrument communi- 
cation whose practical uses may seem 
him first more potential than 
present and urgently real. Having 
gotten along heretofore with 
guage save his own, may feel 
first pressing occasion corre- 
spond with persons abroad, read 
first hand books magazines 
foreign publication, leave the 
beaten (though narrow) “hotel path” 
case does take trip abroad. 
these may traced the 
fact that the study Esperanto has 
aroused far less interest here than 
Europe, and, may added, far 
less than China and Japan, where 
recognized far the most 
readily acquired means for intercom- 
munication wth the western world. 
But there is, relation Esper- 
anto, another and widely different as- 
pect. And that other aspect the 
theme the article here presented. 
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Dr. Zamenhof, addition his moral 
greatness shown life self- 
abnegation devoted the ideal hu- 
man brotherhood, was linguistic 
genius high order. And like 
many another, builded even better 
than knew. the language which 
founded there are certain features 
which introduced solely for the pur- 
pose making the language easier 
But now evident that 
these same features are important 
aids rendering Esperanto potent 
instrument mental culture. 

Before proceeding concrete illus- 
trations, may quote the saying that 
who so, possessing only one language, 
proceeds learn second, finds the 
second language mirror which 
better can see the first. hap- 
pier illustration taken from binocu- 
lar vision. One whose 
thought can flow through only single 
language views the world logic and 
expression “flat” way, vision 
single eye; whereas the second 
language, giving view from dif- 
ferent point mental vantage, adds, 
were, the element depth and 
perspective. Furthermore, has been 
aptly remarked that, when the second 
language, one fundamentally 
similar English are the modern 
the effect “too much like having 
pair left eyes, instead left eve 
and while Esperanto, rea- 
son certain basic differences, per- 
mits view from significantly dif- 
ferent angle, thus yielding maxi- 
mum gain mental perspective. 

word, Esperanto shows the stu- 
dent that complexity and irregulari- 
ties grammar are only incidental 
and not essential for clear and effec- 
tive expression thought, being mere 


ornaments when their best, 
and pure dead weight when their 
worst. Secondly, Esperanto for the 
most part expresses thought the 
simple direct method saying just 
what means. does not rely 
any considerable measure those in- 
direct ways hinting ideas which 
know idioms. And thirdly, 
peranto its methods word-build- 
ing and which are 
largely rather than 
the student 
that general linguistic form (the 
agglutinative) which remote from 
the methods the Indo-European, 
the Semitic, and the 
language families, yet which ‘its 
essence must very congenial the 
human mind, since one form an- 
other dominant all the scores 
linguistic families other than the 
three just named. is, that 
French, German, Spanish gives 
the English speaking youth gram- 
matical viewpoint that 
tional, Esperanto goes further giv- 
ing viewpoint that 
nental and worldwide. 


are now ready explore some 
detail, under eight numbered subdi- 
visions, the principal things which 
course Esperanto will for the 
mind the young student, 
junior high school. These several 
mental services derived from 
study will all have validity 
even the student already knows sev- 
eral languages. But they will more 
strongly evident Esperanto the 
first language undertaken outside 
his native English. 

First. Esperanto will make the 
student clearly conscious the 
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tinction between the several parts 


speech. From the standpoint logic 
and clear thinking this important, 
because the parts speech are the 
basic building blocks the scheme 
logical grammar. Yet the young 
student English, parts speech are 
apt appear something largely 
theoretical, something remote from all 
English there nothing the form, 
sound, spelling words distin- 
guish one part speech from another. 
verb, while “blunder” either 
noun, but “rouses” verb. Very 
many English words are capable 
use, with change whatever their 
form, two, three, even four parts 
speech. When you see the word 
“better,” nothing but inference de- 
rived from the context tells you wheth- 
oranoun. The word “cross” some- 
times noun, sometimes adjective, 
sometimes preposition, sometimes 
transitive verb, sometimes intransi- 
tive verb. 

Now this freedom with which Eng- 
lish words are shifted around from 
ore use another sometimes re- 
ferred even advantage ad- 
herents the idea that English itself 
might somehow come function 
language for the world. may 
true that this feature English 
advantage infants, just starting 
first struggle acquire minimum 
knowledge English for the expres- 
sion minimum ideas. But are 


talking about the minds students 
who are being educated far beyond the 
infantile stage and whose mentality 
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not wish see frozen state 
arrested development. 

contrast with the above illustra- 
tions from English (and they could 
paralleled German and French 
and Spanish, though possibly not 
such multitude) Esperanto the parts 
speech stand out with crystal clear- 
ness. Therefore the person studying 
Esperanto must become “parts-of- 
speech-minded.” Every noun ends 
“o” the nominative singular; and 
even plural and accusative (the 
only other forms) has “o” 
last syllable. adjective simi- 
larly marked “a” last syl- 
lable. Every derived adverb shows 
“e” last syllable. And every 
verb, according mode and tense, 
must end one the six syllables: 
u.” true that prepositions, con- 
junctions, and the small stock basic 
primitive adverbs have uniform- 
ity endings; yet the very absence 
any specific “uniform” such 
those always worn verbs, nouns, 
and adjectives itself sort 
negative sign, showing that are 
dealing with one the auxiliary 
binding particles the language. 

Secondly. Esperanto helps rivet 
the attention the logical distine- 
tions normally expressed the modes 
and tenses the verb. The young 
student when first approaching Eng- 
lish grammar learns name each 
English verb such-and-such 
mode and tense according the aux- 
iliary verb employed the endings 
the verb itself. But doing 
often naming them according 
arbitrary system based traditionally 
form, not sense use. Too 
seldom the student led consider 
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the real temporal modal force 
the verb the actual sentence where 
found. Not only popular and careless 
English but good literary English 
uses the verb forms many ways 
which not harmonize with the 
names assigned them the gram- 
mars. The form “if be” conven- 
tionally called present subjunctive; 
yet refers with only rare exception 
the future. “If were” called 
past subjunctive; yet refers never 
the past, usually the present, (as, 
“Tf were here now, should feel 
and sometimes even the 
future, (as, “If were come to- 
morrow, which one expects, our 
problem would less 
the word pres- 
ent—is used thousands times with 
future meaning; as, “If there 
next Tuesday, will telephone me.” 
Esperanto virtue its newness 
and its freedom from long and arbi- 
trary traditions tends express all 
verbal ideas those tense forms di- 
rectly suggestive the idea. 

Another from the 
diversity significance our auxili- 
ary verb would. “Would go” 
hypothetically doubtful future the 
sentence, “He would tomorrow 
But simple future quoted 
the past when say, “He told 
last week that certainly would 
soon.” And “would” carries third, 
radically different meaning such 
expressions this from Sir Walter 
Scott 

“And, for they were lonely, Clare 
Would the battlements repair.” 
There refers not the future 
all, but habitual action the past. 
Esperanto has—and uses—three forms 
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for the distinct expression those 
three ideas, namely, the conditional 
(irus), the future (iros), and the 
repetitional derivative the past 
(iradis). 

may indulge one more illus- 
tration because, although bit recon- 
dite, amusing. “My hat get- 
ting old. guess time bought 
new one.” The young student, 
knows the superficials his 
lish grammar, might parse “bought” 
verb the indicative mode, past 
tense. For that where its form 
seems classify it. But fact 
has nothing with the indicative 
declarative idea, and nothing 
with past time. refers action 
conceived the future, and con- 
ceived not fact but the command 
duty propriety. Hence the im- 
perative mode would used good 
Esperanto, else some paraphrase 
expressive purpose. 

Thirdly. the matter prepo- 
sitions, when comes translating 
from Esperanto English, vice 
versa, the young student will get 
stimulating exercise looking beneath 
the outer garb what according 
spelling one word, and observing 
what strange assemblage mean- 
ings hiding under its single cloak. 
Prepositions have been called the most 
part any language. And 
this they are apt become, because 
they are often inconsistent the 
same form serving different times 
express wide variety relations. 
Even Esperanto, with all its newness 
and its preference for logical simpli- 
city, does allow some its common 
prepositions cover several shades 
meaning, though limiting this mean- 
ings which have some logical kinship 


among themselves. least, Esper- 
anto comes very much closer than 
the national tongues toward assigning 
each preposition its own well-de- 
fined meaning the realm material 
logical relations. Let illustrate 
this taking three very common 
English prepositions “with,” “of,” 
and observing how multi- 
fold are the meanings each, quot- 
ing English expressions and the 
peranto equivalents. 

“They played with us,” (that is, 
company with; Esperanto kun). “He 
wrote with pen,” (by means Es- 
peranto per). “Hair white with 
(because of, Esperanto pro). “The 
settlers had wars with the Indians,” 
(against, Esperanto “With 
this point settled, let the 
next”; (rephrase with participle, 
“having settled this point.”) 

“The price eggs,” simple 
Esperanto de). quart 
milk,” (measure amount, Esper- 
anto da). “Six his ten dogs,” (part 
whole, same “out of”; 
anto el). glad that,” 
of, Esperanto pro). never 
heard that,” (concerning, Esperanto 
pri). “There nothing impor- 
tance the report,” (nothing impor- 
tant—no preposition needed). “The 
city Rome,” (the city which 
Rome; apposition, 
needed). “Of course,” (according 
necessity, 

“She sat the window,” (near it, 
Esperanto apud). “They took walk 
the river’s bank,” (alongside of, 
Esperanto “The river flows 
his cottage,” (past it, Esperanto pre- 
ter). learned this much study,” 
(by means it, Esperanto per). “He 
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was loved all,” (showing agency 
with passive verb, Esperanto de). “He 
will come ten (not later 
than ten, Esperanto post). “By 
Hercules!” (indefinite preposition, 
je). “They marched the altar 
twos,” (in groups two—not prepo- 
sition, but the adverbial ending 

Fourthly. thorough study 
Esperanto will shed ray new com- 
prehension through the haze which has 
gathered around large portions our 
English vocabulary. helps sepa- 
rating the “master meanings” (root 
meanings’ from the “foster children” 
(adventitious meanings) which only 
through the accidence agelong usage 
have found shelter under their respec- 
tive roofs. This course 
vast the unabridged dictionary. 
Here can only suggested, with 
few samples for illustration. 

“Will the Lord ever forsake us? 
No, ever faithful!” The young 
student his pre-Esperanto days will 
glide over these two expressions with 
hardly thought. Yet the word “ever” 
has radically opposite meanings here, 
which the logical mind should note. 
The first “ever” means “at any time 
all,” (Esperanto iam ajn). 
But the second “ever” means “at all 
times,” (Esperanto chiam). 

The following shows the word “cele- 
brated” three diverse senses. “He 
celebrated painter,” (famous, 
Esperanto fama). “After the game 
the rough necks got some whiskey and 
celebrated,” (indulged rude festi- 
vity, Esperanto festachis). “The 
priest celebrated the ten 
(solemnized it, Esperanto 

For one more example, let 
the trail the little word “got,” 
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which notoriously overworked 
all us. “The dog has got the rab- 
bit,” (has caught it, “Have 
you got any yesterday’s bread still 
(meaning simply “have you 
any got him 
give some apples,” (caused him 
it, got warm the 
fire,’ (became warm, “ighis”). 
have got go,” (must, “devas”). 
got home early,” (arrived, 
got six o’clock,” (left 
bed, “ellitighis”). got out the 
country night,” (went out, fled 
got feeling better,” (commenced 
to, Esperanto got 
hit bicycle,” (idiomatic, mean- 
ing allowed myself hit; best 
translated revamping the whole ex- 
pression 

Fifthly. Esperanto compels 
analysis idiomatic expressions. 
idiom may defined saying 
which, taken whole, has conven- 
tionalized meaning which difficult 
not impossible infer from the 
separate words. Modern languages 
with long history behind them are 
full such. especially 
abounds with them. But Esperanto, 
having been built order, with sim- 
plicity one its goals, very 
largely free from them. this con- 
nection the service Esperanto study 
not much for the beginner 
for the more advanced student who 
has commenced translate passages 
idiomatic English. then has 
look through the outward expression 
and decide what exactly the idiom 
does mean. This splendid men- 


tal discipline and there end 
it. Here are just few scattered idi- 
oms, with suggestion what they 


boil down simple language. 
came pass,” (occurred). “He held 
his peace,” (remained silent). “The 
fire went out,” (was 
“Look out!” (be careful). “By and 
by,” (sometime hereafter). “By and 
large,” (in general way). “Good 
bye,” greet you parting). “How 
you do?” greet you meeting 
—no answer expected). “Down town,” 
(at the business center). could 
smile the invalid who admits 
suffers good deal”—for why does 
not contend that “suffers bad 
deal?” idioms the 
sense, colloquial contains 
thousands expressions now classed 
slang, many which will prove 
idioms the process formation. 
But need not further elaborate. 
tirade against the use idiom the 
historically old national languages. 
They are one the means which 


language like English expres- 


sive and forceful the mouth 
native. But they are vast difficulty 
the foreigner when undertakes 
master what our mother 
tongue. The practice translating 
English idioms into Es- 
peranto fine mental exercise. Cer- 
tainly helps one see just where 
the pitfalls our language are, for 
one who not native it. 

Esperanto gives the stu- 
dent the excellent logical practice 
creating his own words for great 
many complex ideas. limited num- 


ber root words are memorized. 


From these, the use three dozen 
suffixes and prefixes, the learner can 
readily build thousands other 
words needed. Since this article 
not learner’s treatise, pause 
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for only few derivatives from just 
one familiar root; patro 
patra patre (paternally) 
patrujo (fatherland) patrino (moth- 
er); patrina (maternal, motherly) 
patrineco (motherhood); 
(mother-in-law); bopatrine (in the 
manner mother-in-law) bopatri- 
nighi (to become mother-in-law) 
patrineto (“little for 
panjo (mamma) pach- 
(papa, daddy) gepatroj (parents) 
gepatra (parental); prapatroj (fore- 
fathers); pragepatroj (ancestors).— 
pronouncing the foregoing, notice 
that “j” the English 

All this something more than 
mere device make the language 
easier learn. really amounts 
this, that with national language 
the art independent composition 
simply the art putting words to- 
gether form sentences. But with 
Esperanto the art original 
sition often starts more funda- 
mental point, with the building to- 
gether root forms and affixes 
form the words themselves. 
quently, course, this building to- 
gether elements into longer words 
has already been done long ago 
others and merely imitated the 
present-day Esperanto student; yet 
even then sees and realizes 
special way what being done his 
lips his pen. That is, can 
see glance the separate elements 
thought which are put together 
give the full meaning the word. 
Thus becomes conscious the in- 
terrelation among the simple ideas 
which link themselves form the 
more complex notion. And this 


service—it must emphasized—in 
which national language found 


present school curricula can even be- 
gin rival Esperanto. (Possibly 
similar service could gotten from 
agglutinative language like Fin- 
nish; but who our schools going 
take the time study Finnish 

this feature Esperanto 
which more than any other makes the 
metaphor quoted our introduction 
good one—that Esperanto gives 
the English speaking student not 
“pair left eyes,” but linguistically 
“right eye and well 
spaced apart the matter view- 
point that from the mental base line 
thus lengthened survey new di- 
mension, were, that depth, 
the comprehended world thought 
and expression. And this also the 
feature referred when was 
marked that the addition Esperan- 
English gives the student not 
merely linguistic 
viewpoint, but viewpoint which 
intercontinental and worldwide. That 
is, Esperanto this respect 
“agglutinative language,” one belong- 
ing that major type which gen- 
eral way (with many variations) in- 
cludes practically all the languages 
the world except the three families 
Indo-European, Semitic, and Chino- 

may grant that the motive with 
the creator Esperanto when in- 
troduced the system prefixes and 
suffixes was merely make the lan- 
guage easier. And for that purpose, 
has been brilliant success. But 
fact was accomplishing much 
more than that. For this feature 
Esperanto has distinct educative 
value. exposes plain view, 
were, the bones and sinews which 
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form the supporting anatomy com- 
plex ideas. 

Seventhly. Esperanto greatly short- 
ens for any young student the period 
study before can begin the ex- 
hilarating exercise reading and 
thinking language other than that 
his childhood. Such power, 
matter what the language may be, 
both cultural and 
pleasure. But the pathway reach 
this decidedly shorter with Esper- 
anto than with even the easiest 
modern languages, and many times 
shorter than with the difficult classi- 
cal languages, Latin and Greek. 

True exponents Esperanto 
well not exaggerate this point. 
would wrong imagine that com- 
plete mastery the language, simple 
though be, had without 
painstaking study and period ac- 
tive practice. Yet comparison with 
French German Spanish, the dif- 
striking. First, the spelling strictly 
phonetic. Secondly, there such 
thing arbitrary grammatical gen- 
der, that most illogical all difficult 
features the continental languages. 
Thirdly, there only one conjuga- 
tion, and that simple have 
only six invariable endings for verbs 
proper, with six others for participles. 
Fourthly, there are irregular verbs, 
irregular nouns, exceptions gram- 
matical rules. the order 
words simple and free, practically 
English. Sixthly, the root 
words are selected from the stock 
which already international, that 
quite majority are recognized 
first sight, without study. Seventhly, 
the use prefixes and suffixes reduces 
greatly the number words which 
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must separately memorized. One 


‘root suffices for “brother” and 


ter,” one root for “big” and “little,” 
root for “shave” and one 
root for “learn” and “school.” Eighth- 
ly, arbitrary conventional idioms 
are nearly absent negli- 
gible. 

Thus becomes true that after only 
few lessons one may begin use 
the language with pleasure. Fuller 
use comes with appropriate study. 

tests have 
proved Esperanto splendid 
preparation for other and more 
cult study languages. One instance 
the experiment private school 
England, where girls who took one 
semester Esperanto, followed 
three semesters French, were better 
grounded French the end the 
two-year period than those who took 
the four semesters French only— 
and course they retained their 
knowledge Esperanto add- 
accomplishment which had cost 
nothing. 

Also different way, Esperanto 
can play important school 
economy. quickly reveals 
whether student has enough aptitude 
and liking for languages make wise 
his part the selection those school 
courses which linguistics figure 
leading required study. There are 
some minds which not take kindly 
language study, even its simplest 
forms. Such student does well 
stops with only two languages— 
the mother tongue and Esperanto— 
and devotes his further school efforts 
lines for which may better 
fitted. 

Yet more commonly the reverse ef- 
fect may expected. Students who 
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grow discouraged over their small 
cess learning Latin conjugations 
translating the difficult “oratio ob- 
Caesar, and who therefore 
come think that language study 
distasteful something never meant 
for them, would often discover that 
“learning walk before they try 
run”—by learning Esperanto be- 


fore they attack tongues far greater 


may develop and real- 
ize liking for languages which would 
otherwise never suspected. 

Before closing, well remark 
that nothing here said meant dis- 
parage any way the noble English 
our birthright. English terse, fore- 


ible, able say much few syllables, 
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picturesque imagery, and with al- 
most limitless possibilities for variety, 
through the wealth synonyms which 
give delicate emotional and atmos- 
pheric shadings the thought ex- 
pressed. (The converse and more 
somber side the foregoing that 
really master English fine art- 
sense amounts substantial 
fraction life work!) 

But English alone not enough. 
The learning second language 
aid better appreciation the 
first. And for that purpose (quite 
addition practical utility which 
very real) Esperanto presents ad- 
vantages which are worthy the most 
serious and favorable consideration 
educators. 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME POINTERS ADMINISTRATION 


(The following interesting letter 
from father who highly success- 
ful teacher his son who has re- 
cently become administrator 
said have been found. Its contents 
are pointed that they have value 


course, that you have become ad- 
ministrator. think you have im- 
portant opportunity, but not 
sure that you know the direction 
which this opportunity lies. 

The essential task administra- 
tor very simple. merely must 
see that good teachers are given the 
opportunity instruct appropriate 
groups pupils. 

The administrator, sure, may 
have the duty selecting the good 
teacher the first place. so, here 
the greatest opportunity all. 
don’t see how can select good 
teacher unless has proved himself 
one the first place. You ad- 
ministrator must able recognize 
good teacher when you see him 
action, and were you try 
get the opportunity see action 
all teachers that you must hire. This 
not the conventional manner se- 
lecting teachers, know, but think 
the safest. 


you find that you have your 
faculty bad who 
lack pupil confidence, who are misfits 
the profession, who refuse 
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have great problem diplomacy 
get rid them confine their 
work that they little harm 
possible. For, let assure you that 
your group teachers group 
say today—and you give those teach- 
ers the proper opportunity perform, 
you are likely great adminis- 
trator. Really, though, the credit for 
you sort reflected credit. Your 
patrons will delighted over the in- 
struction that your teachers are giving 
their children, and their pleasure 
when they see you will yours 
part enjoy. 

After you have brought together 
group good teachers and have put 
the bad ones into corners where they 
can little harm, then you must 
sure that you give the good ones the 
respect they deserve. They are the 
star actors the stage; you are the 
stage manager. your really 
good teachers you should walk humbly 
and talk with exceeding respect. 
they are good teachers and recognize 
you the selector and respector 
good teachers, they will respect you 
and loyal you. 

One way show your regard for 
your teachers through compensa- 
tion. try figure out various 
ways compensating them. Don’t 
spend money unreasonably 
ings and spend teach- 
personality. you so, you will 
have, the end, great school. 
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don’t want underestimate your 
responsibility provide favorable 
physical conditions for your teachers 
and their pupils. This matter im- 
portant. But think that members 
the Board others the vicinity 
can depended see such 
things. They have and 
sometimes too enthusiastic interest 
—to provide for the physical environ- 
ment. You should confine your 
strength and shrewdness getting ef- 
fective teacher personalities. 
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Finally, don’t get the idea that this 
plea for the generous upkeep 
teachers. Far from it. you get 
the natural, the properly trained, the 
experienced, the sincere teachers that 
talking about, such other con- 
cerns curriculum, plant, equipment, 
and the like will not become serious 
problems. With the emphasis 
good teachers, the boys and girls will 
have the best possible bet for getting 
education. 

Affectionately—Your Father 


“The teacher deals with the finest God’s handiwork, 
human beings, infinitely complex, delicate mechanisms, 
two alike, single one alike two successive days. The 
shaping such jewels requires master hand and chal- 


lenges the noblest efforts which high-minded souls are 
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DEPARTMENT BOOK REVIEWS 


English for American Youth. Tain- 
tor and Monro. The Macmillan Co. 1940. 
550 pages, profusely illustrated. List 
price, $1.68. 

This admirable new book the Ameri- 
can Youth Series, Thomas Briggs, Edi- 
tor, will inspiration for every boy 
and girl fortunate enough have 
textbook. streamlined the best 
sense that much-overused word,—a 
book modern television, and sane- 
planned and executed homemade 
sled. The illustrations, half-page full- 
page cuts made from photographs, illus- 
trate and emphasize the printed matter 
few even the latest books 
English. 

remarkable way this fascinating 
volume embodies the statement recently 
made Prof. Sorokin Harvard. “The 
school,” said, “is mechanism for so- 
cial testing, selecting, and distributing its 
members society.” have seen 
English text well adapted aid 
this fundamental purpose. 

Teachers will especially pleased with 
the emphasis laid good manners. Chap- 
ter six alone worth the price the 
book. Such topics as, “Testing yourself 
for good form conversation,” “What 
makes popularity,” “Testing yourself 
manners that matter,” “Profiting 
courteous and “Dramatizing 
manners for public places” are all treated 
way that should much improve 
the manners our somewhat careless 
pupils. 

English for American Youth full 
usable material Florida orange 
juice. All all, seems your re- 
viewer the best book its kind 
available today.—E. 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research. 
Pauline Young. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New 1939. 619 pages. $3.00. 

Here volume that every educator 
interested scientific research will find 
very helpful. The author traces the his- 


tory the development the modern 
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methods and materials from the 
days John Howard, Charles Booth, and 
Frederic Play down the present, 
Numerous important studies are men- 
tioned and their importance 
Part deals specifically and tersely with 
the methods and techniques social 
studies. Students research and educa- 
tors who attempt scientific studies will 
find this section extremely valuable 
them their work. number chap- 
ters statistics and statistical method 
for students education have been con- 
tributed Dr. Calvin Schmid the 
University Washington. Especial men- 
Statistical Concepts and Techniques and 
Chapter XII Graphic Presentation. 
The material both these chapters 
carefully organized and clearly presented, 
Chapters the study culture group, 
the study social institution, and the 
study community life urban natu- 
ral area are sound and valuable contribu- 
tions their respective fields. exten- 
sive and classified bibliography has been 
compiled and this itself something 
every education will wish have access 
to. Dr. Young’s volume one every edu- 
cator will want have close hand.— 
Sears, New York Univer- 
sity. 


Les Animaus Fontaine. Decca 
Records, New York. No. 20631/6; $3.00. 

These charming discs are also nicely 
suited the needs teachers French. 
The fables Fontaine are drama- 
fashion that will delight students the 
classroom. The diction good and the 
“images sonores” perfectly marvelous. 


French Folk Songs for Children. Vol- 
ume Two. Sung French Louis 
Chartier. Decca Records, New York. 
Decea Album No. 24; $2.75. 

French folk songs for children. Many 
the songs are little gems and all will ap- 
peal children all ages. 


